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What you can do 


with changeable needles 


Adding the Fibre Needle to the Victor is like adding a 
new group of beautiful pipes to a church organ. It gives 
new range and variety, as well as beauty. 

Some Victor Records sound best played with a Victor 
Steel Needle, others with a Victor Fibre Needle. With the 
Victor you can have do/4. You can adjust volume and 
tone to suit the record and the conditions. Practice soon 
develops the ability to use the different Victor Needles in 
bringing out the peculiar beauties of different records. 

Learn how to use the changeable needles in playing 
the Victor, and you will find in it new charms and beauties. 
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Victor Needle Victor Half-tone Needle Victor Fibre Needle k 
produces the full tone as produces a volume of tone is particularly suited to ij 
originally sung or played about equivalent to what the discriminating music : 
and is particularly suited you would hear if seated lover, and reproduces i 
for playing records in in the third or fourth row Victor Records with all | 
large rooms, halls, etc., of the dress circle at the their clarity and brilliancy 
and for dancing. opera house or theatre in a slightly modulated 

—a splendid needle for tone. With this needle 1 
general home use. your records will last for- 


ever. Victor Fibre Nee- 
dles may be repointed 


For 50 cents and 22 cents for return reg- ! : 
eight to tentimesand used | 





istered postage, we will alter your Exhibition is iin Se tapelated 
Sound-box so you can use Victor Fibre or . 
Steel Needles at pleasure. Always use Victor Records, 


Or, on payment of 50 cents and 44 cents to | played with Victor Needles— : 
cover cost of registered postage both ways, there is no other way to get the | 
your dealer will forward it for you. unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


And be sure to hear the 
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New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each montb _—= 
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The March of Events 


HE Progressives and the non- 

Progressives of varying degrees 

of doubt or of wilful darkness 
— these are really the two parties in pol- 
itics now, a year before the national nomi- 
nating conventions. The Republican and 
Democratic names and organizations re- 
main and will remain, and national politics 
will continue to be conducted under these 
designations. But the line of contest 
that has real meaning is the line that con- 
stantly becomes clearer between the pro- 
gressive and reactionary forces of either 
party. 

Express this conflict of temperaments 
and of aims in personalities and you have 
this more-or-less definite ranging of the 
strong forces at work. President Taft, 
by wish progressive but by temperament 
reactionary, woke up too late to the 
meaning of the progressive movement to 
be acceptable to its leaders. But his 
renomination is probable almost to the 
point of certainty. Then, will there be 
another Republican candidate — Senator 
La Follette, for example? 

Yes, if Mr. Bryan should be nom- 
inated by the Democrats; perhaps also 
even if Governor Harmon should be 
nominated. But, if a Progressive Demo- 
crat— Governor Wilson, for example 
-- should be nominated, many of the 
Progressive Republicans would vote for 
him. 

Mr. Taft’s reélection, therefore, may 
turn directly on the question whether the 


Democrats also nominate a non-Progres- 
sive man. 

Certainly no reactionary Democrat can 
be elected; and probably no reactionary 
Republican can be elected except in a 
contest against a reactionary Democrat. 
The Progressives, therefore, seem likely 
to hold the decision in their hands. 

If Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan, for example, 
should be the “regular” nominees, it is 
practically certain that the Progressive 
Republicans would put forth a candidate. 

There is, of course, another possible 
contingency. Mr. Taft may fail of the 
nomination. The Progressive Republi- 
cans (Senator La Follette is an avowed 
candidate) may capture the regular Repub- 
lican nomination. Then many of the 
old-line Republicans would refrain from 
voting and the Democrats would win with 
a progressive candidate. 

Almost anything may happen except 
the election of an old-line, reactionary 
Democrat. That seems impossible. The 
best representative of each great party 
—- of the masses of each party —- as they 
are to-day are President Taft on one side 
and Governor Wilson on the other side. 
That would be a pretty contest, a contest 
that would call forth such enthusiasm 
and endeavor as we have not had in a 
presidential campaign for a long time. 

Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan or Mr. Har- 
mon — Mr. Taft would win. 

Mr. Taft and Mr. Wilson — that would 
be the most interesting possible contest. 
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MR. HENRY L. STIMSON 


THE NEW SECRETARY j WHO SUCCESSFULLY PROSECUTED THE SUGAR TRUST AND WHO 
WAS THE REPUBLICAN NOMINEE FOR THE GOVERNORSHIP OF NEW YORK AT THE LAST ELECTION 
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SENOR DON FRANCISCO L. DE LA BARRA 
FORMERLY MEXICAN MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES, WHO SUCCEEDS DIAZ AS PRESIDENT OF MEXICO UNTIL 
AN ELECTION CAN BE HELD 
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DR. JOHN S. BILLINGS 


LIBRARIAN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. A PHYSICIAN 73 YEARS OLD. WHO 
SERVED THROUGH THE CIVIL WAR, RETIRED IN 1895 AS DEPUTY SURGEON-GENERAL FROM 
THE ARMY AND BECAME DIRECTOR OF THE GREATEST LIBRAPY IN THIS COUNTRY 








SENATOR ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 


THE LEADER IN THE SENATE OF THE PROGRESSIVE REPUBLICANS 
WHO HOLD THE BALANCE OF POWER IN THAT CHAMBER 
[See Page 14597) 














ATOR LA FOLLETTE, AT MAPLE BLUFF FARM 


‘““HE LIKES TO FEED CHICKENS AND PLOW ON HIS WISCONSIN 
FARM, BUT HE DOES BOTH IN THE GRAND MANNER” 


[See page 14597) 





SENATOR LA FOLLETTE CONGRESSMAN LENROOT 


SENATOR LA FOLLETTE HUNTING BEAR IN COLORADO 
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SENATOR LA FOLLETTE’S HOME IN MADISON, WISCONSIN 


{See Page 14597) 
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AVIATOR PIERRE VEDRINE 


THE WINNER OF THE PARIS TO MADRID RACE, WHOSE ACTUAL FLYING TIME AVERAGED MORE 
THAN SIXTY MILES AN HOUR FOR THE SEVEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY-ONE MILES OF THE TRIP 
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FORMER PREMIER BALFOUR GOING UP WITH MR. GRAHAME-WHITE 


AT THE GREAT DEMONSTRATION AT HENDEN, ENGLAND, BEFORE 
THE AERIAL DEFENCE COMMITTEE OF THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT [See page 14635) 
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THE ZEPPELIN THe Miirary AIRSHIP THE PARSEVAL 


THREE GERMAN DIRIGIBLES 


THE ZEPPELIN AND PARSEVAL COMPANIES HAVE MAINTAINED REGULAR PASSENGER SERVICE AND, 
WHILE SEVERAL ZEPPELIN SHIPS HAVE BEEN WRECKED, NO PASSENGERS HAVE BEEN LOST 


























“THE VILLE DE LUCERNE” OF THE COMPAGNIE TRANSAERIENNE 
AN AIRSHIP THAT PAID FOR ITSELF IN A YEAR OF COMMERCIAL SERVICE AT LAKE LUCERNE AND AT PAU, FRANCE 

















OVER THE ALPS IN AN AEROPLANE 
THE FEAT OF THE AVIATOR CHAVEZ RECENTLY RIVALLED BY VEDRINE’S CROSSING THE PYRENEES 





ONE OF THE HUNDREDS OF FLYING MEETS 
WHICH WERE HELD LAST YEAR IN THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD, THE BEST 
INDICATION OF THE SPREAD OF T. W AND GREAT BUSINESS OF AVIATION 
[See page 14635) 
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THE DOOM OF THE MONOPOLIZING TRUST 


THE DOOM OF THE MONOPOLIZING TRUST 


HE decisions of the Supreme Court 
dissolving the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and ordering the lower court to 
dissolve the American Tobacco Company 
have been accepted by the general business 
world as satisfactory, and have been re- 
ceived by the people as a victory over 
monopoly; and the chief satisfaction is 
that these decisions give a more definite 
and dangerous as well as a more work- 
able meaning to the anti-trust law. 


So long as the statute was held (by the . 


common understanding of preceding de- 
cisions) to apply to all combinations in 
restraint of trade, every company or firm 
that was made up of previously competing 
companies or firms was presumably guilty. 
No combination seemed lawfully possible 
and obviously such a law would remain a 
dead letter. But, since the court, in 
these decisions, declares that the law 
is applicable only to such combinations 
as are clearly in restraint of trade, every 
combination must be allowed to exist 
or be dissolved on its own merits. Any 
combination may’ be brought to trial. 
But combinations whose business is con- 
ducted in a normal way and not in order 
to strangle competition — combinations 
that are not inimical to the public welfare 
do not come within the prohibition of the 
act. The “rule of reason” is the only 
rule to interpret any law by. 

The court has shown most emphatically 
that the law “has teeth in it” for real 
offenders. It means something now; and 
under a determined administration it is 
as strong a weapon against restraint of 
trade and monopoly as is needed. 


II 


Many lawyers agree with Justice Harlan 
that the court, seeing that the law, if 
literally construed, was impossible of 
execution, reversed its previous decisions 
to make it workable. The Chief-Justice 
maintains that this idea is based on a 
misunderstanding of previous decisions. 
Some legislators and men of radical opinions 
maintain that the decisions have (as Jus- 
tice Harlan declared in his dissenting opin- 
ions) usurped the legislative function and 
amended the statute — that they have in 
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effect read ‘‘reasonable” or ‘‘undue” into 
it and thereby made it apply only to such 
consolidations as the courts may find 
guilty of the most flagrant offences. The 
inference is that many offending combina- 
tions may hope to escape punishment. 

But most laymen who are interested 
rather in the larger economic and moral 
effects of these decisions have received 
them as a long step toward both clearness 
and efficiency. 

If every combination were criminal, 
the law would stop business progress 
if it were enforced; being practically 
unenforceable, it would remain a dead 
letter. As now construed, it will permit 
combination — most combinations — but 
it can be invoked successfully against 
those that restrain trade to the injury of 
the community. This degree of clearness 
in the understanding of the law and this 
degree of probability of its enforcement 
in flagrant cases are acceptable to the 
lay mind as very practical results. 


III 


The court in its decree in the case 
against the American Tobacco Company 
made its interpretation of the act very 
plain and very emphatic. It declared 
the combination ‘“‘in and of itself as well 
as each and all of the elements composing 
it, whether corporate or individual” to 
be “‘in restraint of trade and an attempt 
to monopolize and a monopolization within 
the first and second sections of the anti- 
trust act.” It ordered the court below 
to determine a method to dissolve the 
combination and to recreate “‘out of the 
elements now composing it a new con- 
dition which shall be honestly in harmony 
with and not repugnant to the law”; 
and this is to be done within a maximum 
time of eight months. 

The language of the Chief Justice made 
it very clear that the statute does not ‘‘for- 
bid or restrain the power'to make normal 
and usual contracts to further trade by re- 
sorting to all normal methods whether by 
agreement or otherwise.” The American 
Tobacco Company made combinations 
for the sole purpose of repressing the 
trade of competitors for its own benefit. 
The court describes its acts in these words: 
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Indeed, the history of the combination is so replete 
with the doing of acts which it was the obvious pur- 
pose of the statute to forbid, so demonstrative of the 
existence from the beginning of a purpose to acquire 
dominion and control of the tobacco trade, not by 
the mere exertion of the ordinary right to contract 
and to trade, but by methods devised in order to 
monopolize the trade by driving competitors out of 
business, which were ruthlessly carried out upon the 
assumption that to work upon the fears or play upon 
the cupidity of competitors would make success 
possible. We say these conclusions are inevitable 
not because of the vast amount of property aggregated 
by the combination, not because alone of the many 
corporations which the proof shows were united by 
resort to one device or another. 


IV 


Every man who knows the slow and 
difficult process of enlarging the scope of 
law to apply to new conditions, the slow 
and difficult process of codifying the 
public conscience, and the slow and 
difficult process of permitting great new 
economic machinery to do its proper 
work in our complex business world 
without permitting it to destroy individual 
liberty of action — every such man under- 
stands that progress must be slow. It 
is always far too slow for the impatient. 

It is as one step — a short step, if you 
think so, but a very long step it seems to 
us — toward extending the scope of law 
to new conditions, toward codifying the 
people’s conscience, and toward regulating 
modern financial and industrial power 
without destroying it—that these de- 
cisions are most important and most 
acceptable. Even if the court has re- 
versed itself, or has read a new meaning 
into the statute—what of it? These 
are not as important as the main matter 
at stake — whether the law can dissolve 


—hurtful combinations without checking 


the whole modern movement of finance 
and industry. 

For it must not be forgotten that any 
check on the full and free proper use of 
corporations would be an incalculable 
harm. It is as important that legitimate 
business should not be hindered as that 
illegitimate business should be forbidden. 
Initiative must not be punished nor enter- 
prise discouraged. 


V 


But how short or long the step forward 
is, remains to be seen. The Standard 
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Oil Company of New Jersey is a holding 
company. It must be dissolved. But 
the constituent companies will be uwned 
by the same men and groups of men that 
now own them. Nobody imagines that 
the business of these constituent companies 
will cease or will change ownership or 
control, or that their aggregate business 
will be less. If any of them flagrantly 
restrain trade they in turn may be brought 
to trial; and this may hold them in check 
from harmful practices. Real compe- 
tition between them must in some way 
be restored, else the decree of the court 
will not have full effect. 

In the case of the Tobacco Company, 
the lower court is to devise a plan whereby 
the business of all the constituent and 
associated companies shall be conducted 
in harmony with the law. 

Back of these decrees, moreover, lurks 
the possibility of criminal indictments 
and the possibility of receiverships under 
the order of the court. 

While, therefore, the severity of the 
penalty is yet to be seen, and while it 
is yet to be seen whether the unlawful 
acts of these trusts will be fully discon- 
tinued or whether the change will be in 
great measure a change in the form of 
organization — yet the results of these 
decisions will in any event be very great. 
The main result is this — the Government 
has proved that the law can be en- 
forced; and public opinion has a revived 
courage. 

Public opinion in the first place forced 
the enactment of the statute. It had 
long remained a dead letter, and public 
opinion became more or less hopeless. 
But the law now has a meaning and is 
enforceable as construed. This in turn 
will stir public opinion to demand its 
continued enforcement. Its continued 
enforcement in turn will probably lead 
to other statutes, if they should be 
needed. Thus the slow zigzag way 
leads forward toward the purpose of all 
this activity; and surely this is very real 
progress. 

It seems, by the way, to have been 
forgotten for the moment that both these 
suits were brought by the instruction of 
Mr. Roosevelt while he was President. 

















PENSION FRAUDS AND AN AWAKENING OPINION 


Under a President of less aggressive 
temperament they might not have been 
begun. 
VI 

The net gain so far, then, is this: com- 
binations will continue — must and ought 
to continue — to exist. And those that 
do not work against the public welfare 
have nothing to fear from the law. But 
they are all amenable to law, and those 
that harmfully restrain trade can be 
brought to book. Moreover the making 
of the law effective gives occasion for 
their trial also by public opinion. 
The monopolizing trust that defies law 
and scorns public opinion is hereafter 
impossible. 
PENSION FRAUDS AND AN AWAKENING 

OPINION 


HE moral awakening which is upon 
the country has yet to direct the 
full force of its fire upon the pension 
frauds. This delay is not unnatural, 
for there is no scandal in which so many 
thousands of respectable people are in- 
volved, none whose beneficiaries form 
so powerful a political factor, none which 
requires of the press such great courage 
for its discussion. Yet; however numer- 
ous and influential are those who desire 
to keep the subject quiet, the number of 
those to whose interest it is to have it 
discussed is far greater. There is no 
branch of the Government in which more 
money is misspent, none in which 
retrenchment and reform are more 
urgently called for than they are called 
for in the Bureau which last year dis- 
tributed $155,000,000 of the people’s 
money. The country is now beginning 
to understand, not in a vague way, 
but as a definite demonstrated fact, 
that, while most of this money goes to 
the well deserving, a good many millions 
are falling into the hands of fake veterans, 
bounty-jumpers, impersonators, camp- 
followers, deserters, malingerers and 
bogus widows. 

The ‘series of articles which ran in the 
Wor.p’s Work from last October until 
March proved this beyond any possi- 
bility of denial. In these articles were 
cited scores of cases with full particulars, 
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including names and dates and in some 
cases photographs, in which the Govern- 
ment had been, or was being, defrauded. 
Not a single allegation in the cases exposed 
by the WorLp’s Work has been disproved. 
The truth of not one of Mr. Hale’s state- 
ments has been denied either by the 
Pension Bureau or by the culprit named. 
We have heard of a private letter or two 
in which officials of the Bureau tried tc 
explain away some of the cases discussed, 
but there has been no allegation that the 
facts were not as cited in these pages. 
In dozens of cases the charges made were 
libellous in the highest degree. Not a 
single suit nor even a threat of a suit 
civil or criminal has been brought against 
the author or the magazine. 

In the January number twenty pen- 
sioners were named who, through gross 
frauds, had drawn or were drawing large 
sums to which they were not entitled. 
Some of these cases, it is true, were not 
recent. In the February number were 
named seven short-term men, hospital 
loafers, unmarried ‘‘ widows,” etc., who 
were pensioned on one day, namely June 
16th last, and seventeen more of the same 
classes who were pensioned on one other 
day, namely March sth, not one of them 
having any legal or moral right to govern- 
ment aid. In the March number, were 
named seventeen men, every one of whom 
had been dishonorably discharged for 
desertion, drunkenness, embezzlement, 
homicide, or cowardice, who were in 
process of having their records ‘“‘cor- 
rected” in order to secure their share of 
the graft. One of these men, John Oates, 
had been branded on the body with a 
‘‘D” — deserter; another, Platoff Bush, 
had killed a fellow-soldier; another, Col. 
Horace P. Rugg, had been court-martialed 
and dismissed from the service for failing 
to advance in battle when ordered to do 
so; another, Capt. Charles Held, had 
been dismissed for abandoning his com- 
mand in the face of the enemy. 

It is no more than the sober truth to 
say that the circumstantial recital of 
these typical instances has made a pro- 
found impression on the country. It is 
now and will hereafter be impossible except 
in the most unread and ignorant circles to 
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dismiss as idle gossip the charge that the 
pension roll is honeycombed with fraud. 


II 


How long is the pension system, now 
grown into an enormous, chaotic thing, 
ostensibly regulated only by a loose, 
inconsistent, ill-considered, undigested 
body of legislation, the various items of 
which were passed by Congressmen under 
the pressure of political necessity, legis- 
lation which is expected to be taken in the 
most liberal sense and which is constantly 
being still further liberalized by thousands 
of private acts—how long is such a 
system to be allowed to flourish without 
some inquiry into its methods? While 
we are about economizing and _ graft- 
hunting, shall we be content with the 
mere opportunity of reading the annual 
report of a $5,000 official charged with 
the annual disbursement, among a million 
persons, of a hundred and a half millions 
of dollars a year? 

The methods of government offices are 
never the most efficient and economical 
in the world; and the least acquaintance 
with the methods by which the enormous 
pension fund is distributed will show 
anyone that they are so primitive, so 
unbusinesslike, as to be laughable. The 
fact is, nobody has ever sat down and 
planned for the Pension Bureau; its sys- 
tem has merely grown, and grown under 
the necessity of putting hastily con- 
structed legislation into swift effect. The 
examination arrangements are a farce; 
the distribution arrangements are utterly 
unbusinesslike. No philanthropic trust 
would, in the distribution of its funds, 
tolerate for a day the loose, casual methods 
employed in the big red building in 
Washington. It is not the fault of the 
Commissioners, for Congress has never 
suggested a business reform of the office. 
The people have not thought much about 
it — till now. But now that the idea of 
governmental efficiency has taken hold, 
the people do demand, and will more and 
more insistently demand, the reform of 
the Pension Bureau. 

On the score of greater possible efficiency 
and economy alone and even in the ab- 
sence of any suggestion of fraud, Con- 
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gress would be justified in looking into 
this branch of the Government. But 
in the presence of the definite charges 
which this magazine has made, and of 
the detailed facts which it has adduced, 
it is doubly incumbent upon Congress to 
do so. If Congressmen could read the 
many hundreds of letters that have come 
to this office, from business men, teachers, 
bankers, doctors, ministers, and laboring 
men, including a very great number of 
veterans, they would ask themselves if 
an investigation of the pension system 
would not be one of the most popular 
moves possible? The temper of the 
country is not what it once was on this 
subject. The country has grown sen- 
sitive on the subject of excessive public 
expenditure. It has grown morally sensi- 
tive, too—less tolerant of fraud. It 
is an error to suppose that the old soldier 
element would be offended by an investi- 
gation. The majority of the veterans 
would undoubtedly view such an investi- 
gation not as an attack on their honor, 
but as a praiseworthy effort to vindicate 
their honor; for the chief sympathizers 
with the exposure of fraud and the heartiest 
supporters of it have been the veterans. 
Could Congréssmen peruse the letters in 
which men, at the same time veterans and 
men of affairs, like Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams and Mr. Wayne MacVeagh and 
Admiral Goodrich (now on the other 
side of the world), stirred to long epistles 
by the possibility of re-organizing this 
great branch of the government service, 
letters in which men like these, con- 
temptuously dismissing the present 
methods of caring for the nation’s 
defenders, thoughtfully sit down to plan 
and suggest an efficient, business-like 
organization to do the work — they might 
come to the conclusion that there is a 
great opportunity to make a reputation 
by taking up the investigation and re- 
organization of the pension office. 


III 


The Commissioner of Pensions, Mr. 
J. L. Davenport, has written to John 
R. King, Commander-in-chief of the 
G. A. R., informing him that ‘‘a complete 
‘checking-up’ of the pensioners residing 























in the state of Maryland, by experienced, 
special examiners, fails to disclose in the 
more than 12,000 pensioners, a single 
case of doubtful legality.” 

The Pension Bureau is to be congratu- 
lated on having thus obtained from itself 
a certificate of its own virtue, but it might 
be humbly suggested that the country 
would prefer to have the certificate issue 
from a source less directly concerned. 
Persons under charges do not issue ac- 
quittals to themselves. They submit their 
cases to impartial judges. Institutions 
under suspicion do not ask the public 
to take their own statements; they call 
in disinterested examiners. Let the Com- 
missioner of Pensions invite a committee 
of Congress or of private citizens of high 
standing to investigate the pension roll 
of Maryland. Let him put the names 
of the 12,000 into the possession of investi- 
gators outside the pension office; let 
him admit them to the files and put the 
resources of the Bureau at their command. 
There could be no risk in his doing that 
since the Commissioner has already satis- 
fied himself that there is no single dubious 
case in Maryland. We do not suggest 
another state; we urge —not liking to 
say we dare—we urge to the Commis- 
sioner to authorize a disinterested scrutiny 
of the Maryland list, so that he might 
get a certificate worth having. 

If the suggestion does not, for any 
reason, appeal to the Commissioner, we 
urge it upon his superior, the Secretary 
of the Interior. Mr. Fisher could do 
nothing better for his Department than to 
restore the country’s confidence in the jus- 
tice of the operation of the pension system. 


THE NEXT STEP IN MEXICO 


MEXICAN gentleman of fortune 

and education who is a graduate 

of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has succeeded in overturning the 
Government of his country. Sefior Fran- 


cisco I. Madero is generally credited with 
a high-minded and patriotic purpose, 
and he.has proved it by his actions. 

In the first step of giving the Mexican 
people some real participation in the 
working of their government, he has been 
successful. 


The revolution which he 
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started has rid the country of the old 
government of General Diaz, even as 
Diaz rid the country of his predecessors. 

The next task before General Madero 
—and a much harder task — is to build 
up a strong, efficient government in the 
place of the government which he has 
overthrown. Up to this time the history 
of Mexican revolutions shows only one 
such accomplishment — unless Santa 
Anna’s government be called stable and 
efficient — and that is the accomplish- 
ment of General Diaz. 

Sefior Madero, however, goes even 
further in his hopes. He hopes to estab- 
lish not only a stable and efficient govern- 
ment, but a popular government modelled 
upon the American plan. Such a govern- 
ment, of course, the Mexican people 
have never had; and the great question 
before them and their new leaders is 
whether they are capable of a really 
popular government. 

There are two difficulties in the way. 
The first difficulty is the inexperience 
of the people in political matters. From 
the beginning in the United States our 
system of government was within the 
grasp of the people; for it was their own 
creation. In Mexico, government has 
had a wholly different history, and the 
people have entirely different traditions. 
A large proportion of the population would 
be considered unfit to vote even by our 
suffrage standards. The lack of political 
training in democratic government is 
the first great obstacle to the fulfillment 
of the hopes of Sefior Madero. 

The second difficulty before him is 
his friends. His enemies are for the time 
being successfully disposed of. His friends 
remain. General Orozco, brigand, is one. 
General Figueroa, of similar ilk, is another, 
and there are many more, lawless men, 
political pirates, who joined the revolution 
because of the chance it offered of better- 
ing their own personal fortunes. Such 
unpatriotic tools are usually necessary, 
or at any rate are present, in every revo- 
lution no matter how righteous the cause; 
but, when victory has been won, they are 
an embarrassment if not an evil. To 
complicate matters further, General Ber- 
nardo Reyes, the strong man of the army, 
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has returned. He could easily get a 
strong faction to follow him in an effort 
to seize control of affairs. ‘The govern- 
ment of Mexico is a rich prize, and there 
are many men with mixed motives looking 
with hungry eyes for the spoils of war. 

To keep the reins of government out 
of the hands of the fighting spoilsmen 
or other selfish plotters, to make a strong 
efficient government of the people, for 
the people, by the people —a_ people 
without political training —is the task 
of a great statesman. 

To restore the law and order which the 
revolution has disturbed —that is the 
first task of the provisional administration 
under Sefior de la Barra. Its second task 
is to conduct a real election—a new 
thing in Mexico. Neither of these is an 
easy task, but both are necessary before 
the new Government can begin to build 
upon the solid foundation of progress 
made by ex-President Diaz. 


II 


The passing of Diaz is one of the 


dramatic events of our time. A really 
great man, a successful dictator, even 
a benevolent dictator, sincerely devoted 
to the building up of his country, he 
did the first great task that must 
have preceded any intelligent attempt 
at popular government. He gave sta- 
bility to Mexico; he inspired the con- 
fidence of foreign investors; he laid the 
foundations of industrial development; 
he brought the country into the fellowship 
of nations. He proved himself a strong 
leader over an unusually long period, 
and he is one of the commanding figures 
and one of the most successful statesmen 
of our time. 

The very success of his work prepared 
the way for an experiment at popular 
government and made the present effort 
of his successors possible. It is not 
strange that Diaz himself should fail to 
see the growth of the popular demand for 
self-government; and perhaps he under- 
rated the real progress of the people. 
This remains to be seen. 

But, however quickly or slowly really 
popular government comes, the Mexican 
people will forever owe him a debt of 
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gratitude, as the whole contemporary 
world does. For it was he who made 
modern Mexico. 


GOVERNOR WILSON’S WESTERN TOUR 


OVERNOR WOODROW WILSON 
probably returned from his West- 
ern trip with large additions to his store 
of knowledge, but he gave the West 
something in exchange. He carried it 
this message: that the Progressive move- 
ment is not peculiar to any one section 
of the country or to either party. He 
gave the eight states, in which he spoke 
at twenty-five great meetings, the oppor- 
tunity of seeing and hearing a governor 
of an Eastern state who had accomplished 
more for the restoration of popular gov- 
ernment during four months than had 
been accomplished in as many years in 
the states which regard themselves as the 
original home of Progressive thought. 

They saw in him, besides, a ‘‘Demo- 
crat,” born, bred and convinced, who 
spoke their dearest hopes in a language 
which they had been accustomed to 
believe the exclusive property of ‘‘Re- 
publicans” —in spite of the fact that 
neither the national Republican organi- 
zation nor the Republican President under- 
stood it. 

The New Jersey Governor was received 
with remarkable enthusiasm by audiences 
largely composed of ‘‘Republicans.” The 
fact is, old partisan designations have 
largely lost their significance; the mind 
of the people is set on principles, not 
nomenclature; and there are many in- 
dications that those who wish to see 
progressive principles triumph at Wash- 
ington will, in the next presidential 
campaign, recognize their own, under 
whatever designation appearing. 


GOVERNOR HARMON AND HIS LEGISLATURE 


i IS a pleasure to congratulate Gover- 

nor Harmon upon the final passage 
of a good proportion at least of the meas- 
ures which he recommended to the Ohio 
legislature. The long hold-up manceuvred 
by a few Democratic senators, working 
in conjunction with the Republican minor- 
ity, was broken by the bribery exposures 
of April, and the closing weeks of the 
session were busy ones. 
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THE JOB OF GETTING JOBS 


Governor Harmon’s plan for the central- 
ization of the control of the state’s humani- 
tarian institutions was made law with 
some regrettable exceptions and quali- 
fications. His one-cent tax-rate bill went 
through, though his plan for a better tax 
administration was defeated. The income 
tax amendment to the Federal] Constitu- 
tion was ratified — which was more than 
was done in New Jersey. The direct 
election of United States Senators by the 
Oregon plan was provided for. The Gov- 
ernor’s recommendation for the direct 
nomination of all state officers was ignored. 
A bill for the election of judges on a non- 
partisan ballot was passed, after having 
had stricken from it the far more impor- 
tant provision for the non-partisan nomi- 
nation of all judges. The non-partisan 
election for delegates to Ohio’s approaching 
constitutional convention was ordered. 

A workingman’s compensation act was 
passed, being, however, a compromise mea- 
sure likely to suit nobody. Employers 
contribute go per cent. and employees 
1o per cent. toward the fund for insurance 
against injuries or death. The employer 
has the right to elect whether or not he 
will come under the law. A law regulating 
the legal working hours of women was 
passed. It is not, however, the climax 
of enlightenment to allow women legally 
to work not more than 54 hours a week 
or more than 10 hours a day. Agricul- 
ture is to be taught, after next year, in 
the public schools. 

When this is written there is still a 
chance of the passage of bills allowing 
cities the initiative and referendum in their 
own affairs, a public utilities bill, a corrupt 
practices bill and a tax system reform bill. 
The last three, however, are not likely 
to get through in any effective form. 
Nevertheless, from the standpoint of 
progressive legislation, the total result is 
so much better than could have been 
hoped for a month ago, that Ohio’s Execu- 
tive ought to be reasonably content. 

Indeed, the result is better than he 
deserves, for Governor Harmon has done 
little or no fighting for the measures he 
recommended. It is not his idea that it 
is encumbent on a governor to urge legis- 
lation however much he may desire it. 
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Had it not been for the bribery exposures, 
which frightened the reactionary senators 
into abandoning their opposition, the ses- 
sion would have done practically nothing. 
And the bribery exposures would not 
have come, the corruption of the legis- 
lature would not have grown so open, 
shameless and insolent, if Ohio had 
had a governor strong enough to put 
the fear of the Lord into the hearts 
of the senators and_ representatives. 
In other words, Governor Harmon owes 
the comparative success of his legislative 
programme not to his strength but to his 
good luck. 
THE JOB OF GETTING JOBS 


HE National Employment Exchange, 
a private organization in New York, 
in the first year and a half of its existence 
has learned many things about the task 
of bringing together the jobless man 
and the manless job. It was established 
with a fund of $100,000 contributed by 
a number of wealthy men to relieve the 
deplorable conditions of unemployment 
in New York City. Two separate ex- 
changes are maintained one to supply 
manual laborers, skilled and unskilled, 
the other to supply mercantile employes. 
During 1910, the demand for men to do 
manual work greatly exceeded the supply. 
Work for more than 4,o00 was found in 
the city, in New York, and in other states. 
Many more could have been placed had 
the men been available. It cost $1.93 
to get each man his job, over and above 
the small fee collected. Business de- 
pression this year has altered conditions, 
and not so many positions are open, but 
it has been established as generally true 
that the man who is willing to do manual 
work, skilled or unskilled, can find work 
if he wants it. There is plenty of room 
for him. 

But not so in the mercantile bureau, 
for office help, salesmen, and similar 
occupations. The number seeking work 
of this kind is many times larger than 
the number of possible places. Positions 
were found for only 537 out of 4540 ap- 
plicants, and the cost of placing each one 
was $16.40 more than the fee. Many of 


these successful applicants were forced 
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to accept employment at $5 or $6 a week. 
New York is flooded with a horde of 
young men and women who want to do 
only “genteel” work, and this drugging 
of the market has forced salaries which 
the average applicant must accept far 
below a fair living standard. 

Much of this over-supply of mercantile 
help is due to the young American’s 
desire for easy work and a white collar; 
but this desire is due to the manner 
in which these young men and women 
have been brought up and taught. A 
public school system which does not teach 
a boy how to do anything that he may 
depend upon when it comes time for him 
to begin to make a living must be ex- 
pected to turn out an army cf $6 bill- 
clerks or salesmen: it is the only work for 
which education has fitted the average 
boy. The unattractiveness of life in the 
country too, has driven swarms of such 
persons to the cities, as the reluctance 
of the city bred to leave the city has kept 
others in these over-crowded places. 

The man without a job is in a bad way. 
He will go to pieces sooner or later and his 
fall to worthlessness or worse puts a 
burden on society. Many communities 
are waking up to this fact. Kansas City 
is establishing a municipal employment 
bureau. The recent recommendations of 
the Wainwright Commission that the 
state of New York establish its own free 
employment agencies, and that sustained 
effort be made to induce young people to 
enter the skilled trades is a good sign. 
Congressman Martin W. Littleton, of 
New York, is beginning a campaign for 
a national organization with permanent 
exchanges in different states. In Ger- 
many such a plan has been successful, 
and in London thirty-two free public 
exchanges in one year found emvloyment 
for 100,000 workers. 

We have not such a menace of unem- 
ployment as England has long had, but 
the best way to keep free from it is to 
wake up to its approach. There is no 
lack of profitable work in the United 
States. There never has been and there 
need not be for generations to come. 
The chief troubles are a lack of proper 
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training and a false social standard by 
which work is figured. 


IS IT NOT A MORAL AWAKENING? 


. man who will study in proper 
proportion the large forces now at 
work in the United States for the public 
welfare and their visible results will find 
reason for pride; for he will see evidences, 
of many kinds, of a moral awakening of the 
people. Hazardous as general compari- 
sons are, it seems safe to say that at no time 
in our national history was there so much 
well-directed work for the public good. 
Such work goes on through old chan- 
nels and through new. In national politics, 
for example, the difference is simply im- 
measurable between the apathy and inertia 


and the benumbing party loyalty of ten - 


years ago, and the energetic spirit of re- 
volt against old abuses and the hopeful 
spirit of experiment that ‘are now every- 
where visible. The state governments, too, 
long spiritless and abject, are becoming 
energetic. New Jersey, New Hampshire, 
California — to take an. example from 
three different sections of the country — 
were the mere instruments of selfish men 
and organizations who controlled them as 
if they were satrapies; and now the bosses 
and “interests” are completely overturned. 
In town and city, likewise, see what a 
change has come! We yet have corrupt 
city governments enough. But munici- 
pal activity for better government, for 
better living conditions, for comfort and 
for beauty — everywhere you find it in 
big cities and in small towns alike. The 
mere physical appearance of many Ameri- 
can towns has been so improved that a 
man who had been absent for a decade 
would hardly recognize many an old 
haunt of ugliness in its present summer 
bloom and neatness. 

And the public school is become, in 
many a community, a wholly different 
thing. The story of this change is the 
story of a great change in the public mind, 
a great change in the degree in which our 
democracy is realizing itself. So much 
for typical old instruments of public 
welfare. ‘ 
But there are new ways also in which 
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an awakened public spirit and moral 
sense show themselves. Leaving out of 
the reckoning the absurdities of imprac- 
tical reformers, the wider scope demanded 
and (in some ways) won for the helpful pub- 
lic activity of women means a great lift 
in our life. The condition of working 
women and of suppressed childhood is 
slowly but very surely becoming better. 
Perhaps the worst incident of modern 
industrialism was the burdens that fell 
on these—the sweat-shop, the slum 
and all that they denote. Even yet the 
worst crime of modern civilization will 
be found in this unchivalrous crushing of 
the weak. Perhaps no time or condition 
can yet be foreseen when it will be eradi- 
cated from our life — this cancer of the 
industrial world. But you will find even 
here cheerful evidences of helpful efforts. 

And not only is town life becoming 
better, but country life too. This uneven 
but always progressive movement is a 
very real one. Agriculture has a sounder 
economic and social basis in the United 
States to-day than it ever before had 
over any equal area. For the first time 
in human history very real organized 
improvement in rural sanitation is going 
on over wide areas. 

Such a very general summary of these 
few directions that the awakening public 
is taking, indicate both a keen moral sense 
of the people and a cheerful outlook on 
life. If such a thing as a national tem- 
perament could be accurately measured 
and compared at different intervals, it 
could probably be proved that the Amer- 
ican people are more hopeful and happy 
than they ever were before. 

A little while ago we were constantly re- 
minded that the dominant mood was the 
mood to win success — financial success; 
and surely we are yet striving for that as no 
people perhaps ever strove before. But it 
is now easy to see, in almost every de- 
partment of activity, that the struggle 
for wealth is not smothering more worthy 
aims and labors. How to use wealth, 
doth private and public, for the general 
welfare is as seriously considered by as 
many men as any reasonable idealist could 
expect. 


LA FOLLETTE AND THE FUTURE 
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It may be that we are undergoing a 
great change in mood, in temperament, 
in aim — that we have reached a period 
in our national life when personal am- 
bitions are definitely changing to com- 
munity and national ambitions — to make 
the life of the people better worth while 
as the best method of making individual 
life worth while. 

Think of these things when you are 
tempted to become discouraged by fools 
and selfish men. 


LA FOLLETTE AND THE FUTURE 


OBERT M. La Follette does not 
lack the faculty of keeping in the 
spot light’s narrow circle. He has man- 
aged to make it necessary for the Washing- 
ton correspondents to write his name 
more frequently than any other, except 
President Taft’s, since the special session 
of Congress began. 

The fact is, the Wisconsin Senator is 
the most picturesque figure at the national 
capital to-day. He has courage, ability, 
energy, the gift of leadership, and the 
dramatic instinct, and, though unfortunate 
in his tariff views, he gives on the whole 
the ablest expression heard in Congress of 
the progressive thought which is so 
rapidly re-making the political faith of the 
country. 

A man of vast ambition, Mr. La Fol- 
lette’s future is a thing which no longer 
concerns chiefly himself; it has become a 
matter of interest to the nation. . His 
friends believe that he will be able to 
prevent Mr. Taft’s renomination for the 
Presidency in 1912 and secure a nomina- 
tion for himself. That is doubtful. He 
has it in his undoubted power to split 
the Republitan party and give the Presi- 
dency for the next term to the Democrats. 

What will be Mr. La Follette’s attitude 
in case — it would to-day seem the likely 
case — the Progressives are not able to 
prevent Mr. Taft’s nomination for a sec- 
ond term? Will they march out of the 
Convention? Will they go over to the 
Democrats? Will they raise the standard 
of a new party? 

Mr. La Follette has suffered many de- 
feats within his party and still remained 
true to it. A sentimental man, he retains 
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from quite youthful years in association 
with Mr. McKinley, whose name he 
reveres, a spirit of party loyalty which 
it would be hard for him to shake off. 
Moreover, he remembers that the Re- 
publican party of Wisconsin was trans- 
formed in ten years under his hand from 
a reactionary and corrupted organization 
into a splendid body of fearless and tri- 
umphant Progressives. Mr. La Follette 
is an older man now than he was in 1894, 
when he started to fight the Wisconsin 
machine, but, contrary to what usually 
happens, he has grown bolder each year, 
and less patient. If Governor Woodrow 
Wilson or some other equally able and 
spotless Progressive should be nominated 
by the Democrats and a Reactionary 
by the Republicans, it is hard to imagine 
La Follette merely sulking in his tent. 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE LORDS 


HE leader of the Conservative party 
in the British House of Lords, 
Lord Lansdowne, has surprised everybody 
with the radical character of his proposal 
for the reformation of the British hered- 
itary chamber. The Lords have been 
declaring that it would be only fair to give 
them a chance to reform themselves, and 
Lord Lansdowne’s bill shows that they 
are reconciled to a very thorough reform. 
The Lansdowne bill provides for the 
reduction of the membership of the House 
of Lords from six hundred to three hundred 
and fifty. Of these only one hundred 
would necessarily be peers, and this 
hundred would sit not by virtue of their 
rank but by election at the hands of the 
entire peerage. One hundred and twenty 
members of the reconstituted body would 
be commoners elected by the House of 
Commons to represent electoral divisions 
of the country. Another hundred members 
would be appointed by the Government — 
that is nominally.by the crown, on the 
recommendation of the ministry for the 
time being. Besides all these, the princes 
of royal blood, the two archbishops, 
five bishops and sixteen law lords would 
have the right to seats. 
It will be seen that the proposal is 
revolutionary. It would leave a House 
of Lords in name only, for hereditary 
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peers would be ina minority. So great a 
concession to the popular demand for a 
reform shows how thoroughly the Lords 
realize their plight. 

But before the Lansdowne plan or 
any other plan for reconstituting the 
second chamber is adopted, there is 
another small matter to settle. What 
about the authority of the reformed 
House of Lords? What about its relation 
to the House of Commons? Is this to 
remain as it is at present? 

The House of Commons, the ministry, 
and we may take it, the people of England, 
are more concerned about this matter of 
the Lords’ future authority than they are 
about the future composition of their 
chamber. The demands of the Govern- 
ment are: that the House of Lords yield 
up the right to interfere with any financial 
bill passed by the Commons; and, further- 
more, that any measure which shall have 
been passed by the Commons at three 
sessions shall become a law, even though 
the House of Lords shall have refused to 
agree to it. The Liberals, now in power, 
refused absolutely to consider any plan 
for the reorganization of the personnel of 
the House of Lords until it shall have 
surrendered this much of its authority. 

It would seem to be political suicide 
for the Lords to yield to this demand of 
the Commons, yet so determined is the 
tone of the country that they will probably 
be obliged to doso. Itis a good guess that 
the House of Lords will accept the Veto 
Bill, padding it, however, with the pro- 
vision that it shall not apply to the ques- 
tion of home rule for Ireland. The effect 
hoped for from this device would be the 
winning of the sympathy of the country 
upon a positive and aggressive policy; for 
little sympathy can be expected for mere 
blind, negative resistance to the Liberal 
measure. Then we might expect a great 
anti-home rule campaign — the last chance 
for the House of Lords to maintain itself 
in its ancient position of authority. 


LLOYD-GEORGE’S GREAT EXPERIMENT 


NGLAND already has a gigantic 
system of old age pensions and a 
workingman’s compensation law. Under 
the leadership of Mr. Lloyd-George, there 
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has now been planned a still more startling 
step — the compulsory insurance of Eng- 
lish workingmen and women against 
sickness and lack of employment. ‘Though 
not all classes of workingmen are included 
in the scheme under which the system 
will be inaugurated, about 2,500,000 
workers will at once share in the unem- 
ployment insurance and about 15,000,000 
in the sickness insurance. 

The fund for this insurance is to be 
created by compulsory contributions from 
both employer and employee, increased 
by government grant. Normally a 
workingman will pay toward his sickness 
insurance six cents a week, the employer 
six cents and the Government four cents. 
For the unemployment insurance, the 
workingman will pay five cents a week and 
his employer five cents. 

Each employee will have a card upon 
which the employer must, week by week, 
affix a stamp for himself and a stamp for 
the workman, subtracting the cost of the 
latter out of the workman’s pay. To 
insure against both sickness and unemploy- 
ment, the workman suffers $5.72 to be 
taken out of his pay each year. The 
employer may, by a system of discount, 
get out of it at a cost of $4.18 per man 
annually. In case of sickness the workman 
draws $2.50 a week for thirteen weeks, 
the amount then being reduced by one- 
half; in case of permanent disability, 
from such a cause as tuberculosis, for 
instance, the amount of $1.25 is continued 
permanently. In case of loss of employ- 
ment, not arising from the workman’s own 
fault, he receives $1.75 per week for fif- 
teen weeks. 

In the distribution of relief, the Govern- 
ment will employ such friendly societies 
and fraternal organizations as exist or may 
be formed, including the Labor Unions. 
Insurance will be compulsory upon every 
man, woman, or child working for an 
employer and receiving wages of less than 
$800 per year.. Those not working for 
employers, such as_ general laborers, 
small shopkeepers, etc., may come in 
for insurance against sickness, by paying 
twice the amount laid upon the employee. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer figures 
that $100,000.000 will be paid into the 
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sickness insurance fund the first year, 
while about $55,000,000 will be paid out; 
the latter amount will annually increase, 
however, until it reaches an equilibrium 
with the amount annually paid in. 

There is another important feature of 
the scheme. The Government does not 
propose merely to insure the poor against 
sickness and lack of employment; it pro- 
poses to set about positive measures for 
preventing sickness and unemployment. 
Thus it will organize and operate a nation- 
wide labor bureau. And it will put into 
operation a comprehensive plan for the 
promotion of health. The insured will 
receive free medical attendance. A 
medical corps will examine the conditions 
under which they live and give public 
lectures and private advice. 

In spite of the heavy burden which the 
operation of this great scheme will impose 
upon employers and upon the Government, 
it is being accepted with great enthusiasm 
by all classes of men. It is expected 
that the removal of the load of anxiety, 
which the prospect of being sick or out of 
work binds continually upon the shoulders 
of the English working class, will instantly 
and enormously increase its efficiency. 
England has come to be regarded as a 
decadent nation — not without justice; 
but the dominant opinion is that, when a 
scheme so vast in extent, so wide and 
liberal in its social outlook, can find favor, 
not only among those whom it will directly 
benefit, but among those whom, at first, 
it will heavily tax, there can be no sort 
of doubt that England is awakening. Yet 
one school of economists regards such 
state-aid as only an extension of a system 
of dependence. There has not yet beena 
sufficiently long trial of any such large 
plan to prove either contention. 


REAL AIR LINE PASSENGER SERVICE 


S GOOD an example as there is 

of the fame of bad fortune is the 
notoriety attending the mishaps to the air- 
ships of the Zeppelin Company. Every- 
one knows of their failures but few people 
know that between August 1, 1910, and 
January 31, 1911, these ships sailed 15,000 
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miles, that they carried 5,000 passengers 
and collected $122,600 in fares. The 
Deutschland alone made 448 regular 
journeys. And from the beginning of the 


passenger business in 1908 until the present 
the Zeppelin Company can make the same 
claim for the safety of its airship travel 
as the Cunard Company has long boasted 
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During that time this one ship carried 550 
passengers at $50 a head, earning one 
half its cost in these six months. During 
all this time the Parseval VI did not once 
fail to reach its destination, not even when 
it flew from Berlin 309 miles to Munich 
under a contract with the city govern- 
ment to make 35 trips to the Bavarian 
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THE ROUTES OF THE GERMAN AIRSHIPS 


for its steamship service, that while ships 
have been destroyed there has never been 
a passenger lost. 

Between August 1, tg10, and January 
31, 1911 (180 days), the Parseval VJ, 
another German airship, made 200 excur- 
sions from different ports in Germany and 
did nearly tooo miles of flying besides. 


Lake Region, or when, on October 22, 
1910, it flew from Berlin 184 miles to Kiel 
and returned. 

The German air ship companies have 
made especial maps of the important 
sections of the country giving a most 
detailed description of the surface of the 
earth. 
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These maps contain more than fifty spe- 
cial marks and signs which designate the 
location of air-ship harbors of which there 
are a number in Germany; of wind-breaks, 
gas holders, good and bad landing ground, 
towers, signal stations, meteorological 
observatories, wireless stations, railways, 
light houses and light ships, and aerial 
beacons, such as were erected for the 
direction of air vessels, at Munich and 
at Spandau. 

Through air routes are laid out on these 
maps and each has a particular character- 
istic or sign, each city is numbered, and 
provinces and districts are designated by 
Jetters. These signs are placed upon the 
large roofs of conspicuous buildings so 
as to be easily read from above by the 
pilot. 

Air ship travel is not an experiment or 
an adventure in Germany. It is a sane 
way of getting from one place to another. 
Running air ship lines is a business, not 
a sport. 

While the Germans have been doing all 
this, the Compagnie Aerienne has had in 
commission a little dirigible about half the 
size of the Parseval VJ, named the Ville 
de Lucerne. With this ship, in the summer, 
it ran a passenger service from Lucerne 
around the Rigi and Bergenstock to Zug, 
making the fifty miles in about two hours. 
When winter came on, the Ville de Lucerne 
went down to Pau near the foot of the 
Pyrenees. There it made 134 trips and 
carried 804 passengers. At the end ofa 
year the ship had paid for itself. 

Even the most sceptical must acknowl- 
edge the success of the dirigible trans- 
portation lines, for the ships make 
trips with regularity and safety and 
attract enough patronage to make the 
business pay. 


THE CARNEGIE PEACE FUND 


fi Carnegie Peace Fund plan out- 
lined at Lake Mohonk by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler is a scheme 
worthy of the magnificent possibilities 
otf the Carnegie endowment. There is 
to be no trivial pottering with sentimental 
leaflets and the like; there is to be from 
the start an endeavor, big and _ serious 
With the bigness and seriousness which all 
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the resources of modern scientific methods 
can impart, to show war as an ana- 
chronism, a folly, a pathological pheno- 
menon — to do this, not by rhetoric, but 
by exhaustive research into its definite, 
economic and social results such as the 
best trained economists and historians of 
the world shall make. 

Along with this is to go a like scientific 
and authoritative scrutiny of the world 
of nations in an effort to develop a new 
area of international law — to carry it 
to some logical conclusion —- to bring 
about the establishment of an_inter- 
national court— to substitute for the 
barbarous arbitrament of arms a more just, 
a more economical, a more effective, a 
more moral, a swifter and a final method 
of settling international disputes. 

There is abroad a general feeling that 
war is unhappy and unnecessary — still 
coupled with some sentimental nonsense 
about the glory of conflict and the necessity 
of killing somebody in order to keep 
manly. 

But there has been no concerted scienti- 
fic endeavor to get at all the facts and lay 
them before the world in what is certain 
to be an astonishing and convincing power 
—no scientific effort to reveal the facts 
as to the disorganization of business, the 
embarrassment and the diversion of the 
processes of production, transportation 
and exchange, the paralysis on one hand 
and on the other hand the artificial stimu- 
lation of society’s energies; no investi- 
gation of the stunting and weakening 
efiect or the withdrawal of large popula- 
tions from production and of the untimely 
cutting off of thousands of the finest speci- 
mens of physical life. 

Neither has there been given to the 
complicated and delicate problems of 
the relations of the peoples, the scientific 
study necessary to guide the evolution 
of the law of nations into acode (into 
which it must go) applicable to all situa- 
tions —a code which all nations shall 
acknowledge. 

What Mr. Carnegie and his trustees are 
to give the world is a great institution 
the like of which has never till now been 
proposed, the need of which is imperative 
in a world of good advance. 
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A PERSONAL SUMMER SCHEDULE 


UPPOSE” (and this is the word of 

a physician of experience) ‘that 
men treated their livers as well as they 
treat their eyes: don’t you see how much 
more healthful they would be? They 
can see their eyes, but their livers are 
invisible. The eye is an organ of ex- 
pressiveness and beauty. The liver is a 
lump of ‘ugly meat.’ If a man receive 
a blow in the eye, he attends to it. He 
even shades it from strong blows of light. 
But he will do all sorts of violence to his 
liver — overload it, hit it (as it were) with 
a club, and then swallow strong stimulants 
to make it act, and still regard himself 
as a rational creature. The liver, of 
course, deserves quite as _ considerate 
treatment as the eye. Its work is even 
more important, and its structure as 
delicate. ‘What fools these mortals be!’”’ 


It is that which goeth into a man that 
playeth the mischief with him — what he 
swallows and what he breathes. And, 
since in summer we cultivate reckless 
habits of suicide peculiar to the season, 
let us heed these simple prohibitions 
which another physician of experience has 
written out for the readers of THE WorRLD’s 
Work. 

1. Shun the soda fountain. 
and syruped death. 

2. Drink water of a moderate tempera- 
ture and much of it. Iced water is a club 
with which you may beat into inaction 
the most delicate machinery of nature — 
your digestive organs. It is the frigidest 
idiocy of man’s discovery. 

3. Unless you take a great deal of 
physical exercise, eat only half as much 
meat as you think you require; and after 
a while cut your supply in half again. 
Eat thoroughly cooked vegetables, and 
be careful about all uncooked food. Make 
sure your raw fruit is fully ripe and has 
ripened normally. 

4. The more you perspire the less waste 
you carry. 

5. Learn to eat so that you will need 
no medicinal aids to digestion. Till you 
do this you have not found the food that 
you ought to have —rather, you eat 
food that you ought to avoid. We are 
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just learning that most persons eat far 
too much. 

6. Try sleeping out-doors for a few 
weeks. Perhaps you’ll make a discovery. 

7. Avoid fads and medicines. What 
you wish to have is a disinfected body; 
and, to acquire that you must keep it 
clean inside and out. 


BLENDING BUSINESS AND SCHOLARSHIP 


MAN of scholarly habits and pur- 

suit, turned philosopher for a 
moment, remarked in this office that he 
sometimes envied men-of-affairs — their 
financial success — till he spent some time 
with them. ‘‘Then,” said he, ‘‘I go back 
to my work and poverty with content- 
ment. Their talk is almost wholly of 
their business or of their recreations — 
the condition of trade, or golf, or motoring. 
Their very stories are stories of prices and 
bargains. These are the people who keep 
alive the several varieties of the old Jew 
joke, because it usually turns on some 
sharp practice in trade. Or they talk of 
‘efficiency’ — of making and selling and 
buying more things within a certain price 
and within a certain time. Are there no 
luminous spaces in their lives? What do 
they think of when they go to bed? Do 
they never read any of the old books? Do 
they never see the sky and the stars, or 
reflect on ideals, or find exercise in wit, 
or talk of some men that are dead, or know 
something of human history, or ever under- 
stand that the part of life that is spent 
simply with the using is like water running 
over the dam—don’t they ever woo 
wisdom? ever see ‘the flowing, flowing, 
flowing of the world’ and of all that it 
contains? ever feel the sweep of a great 
thought? 

“Yet these same men of trade have an 
air of condescension toward a man of 
another sort, an arrogance, as if to say, 
‘You never sold anything in your life.’ 
or ‘You couldn’t make an extra thousand 
dollars to save your soul.’ I go back to 
my routine and philosoply with humble 
contentment.” 


This plaint is as old as the cheery dictum 
laid down by a man-of-affairs in the same 
office the very next day: 
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“T get on with all sorts of men except 
the occasional professor that I meet, the 
kind of man who thinks that life is got 
out of books. He hasn’t any red blood 
in him. He doesn’t know how to do 
anything. He thinks it’s enough to read 
books and to say things and to talk about 
generalities. I sometimes wish I were a 
man of learning until I run across some of 
these professors in the summer; and then 
I conclude that, after all, the Lord was 
pretty good to me.” 


Now comes the joke. The scholar of 
this particular conversation is so shrewd 
a business man that, apparently without 
taking his time or attention, he has 
accumulated a neat little fortune by real- 
estate investments. He seems to have 
made money without giving his mind 
to it. 

And the business man of this conversa- 
tion, whether he know the old literature 
or not, knows pictures and buys them 
wisely and keenly enjoys them; and such 
a man cannot be wholly a barbarian. 

Yet each spoke the truth. 

Quite as amusing -a clash of points of 
view came the other day when the presi- 
dent of one of our universities remarked 
to the president of the board of trustees 
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that “the fellow we engaged in biology 
is going to stay with us in spite of the 
offer of a $1000 a year elsewhere.”’ He 
had hardly finished the remark before they 
met the ‘‘fellow,’”’ who is one of the dis- 
tinguished scientific men of our time. 
They greeted him with great politeness and 
when they had passed him the president 
of the board said to the president of 
the university: ‘‘That’s the kind of man 
that brings real distinction to the institu- 
tion and makes it great.’’ In the atmos- 
phere of business they talked in business 
ways: in the atmosphere of learning they 
changed their very vocabulary. The 
master trick is to carry your own atmos- 
phere with you. 

The good fortune of our time and coun- 
try is that there is an ever increasing 
number of men who combine, in some de- 
gree, the qualities of both these com- 
plaining gentlemen; and the combination 
makes the only really interesting man for 
all moods and for the uses of a long or 
intimate acquaintance. A business trans- 
action may link itself in thought with the 
evolution of the universe; or the ‘‘ flowing 
of the world” may be observed in the sale 
of the humblest commodity of trade. 
We have cultivated merchants and busi- 
ness-like scholars. 


THE ART OF LOSING MONEY 


ie years agoa man who lived in the 
Western part of New York State 
inherited $26,000. It was the first con- 
siderable sum of money that he had ever 
had in his hands to use, and he was badly 
at a loss to know how to put it away 
safely and in such a form that it would 
work for him steadily. He took counsel 
with his friends and finally determined to 
go and confide in a Buffalo broker who 
was strongly recommended to him as a 
solid and conservative man. 

The broker gave the matter of invest- 
ment very careful thought and, finally 
undertook to become the permanent finan- 





cial adviser of the owner of this fund. 
He was an honest, conscientious man and 
he did his level best to avoid speculation 
and to put his client’s funds into safe 
securities which, in his own judgment, 
would tend to advance in price in course 
of time, and would yield a good income in 
the mean time. 

Unfortunately this broker had two weak 
points. The first of them arose out of 
the fact that he had never had any financial 
training outside of Buffalo; and his mind, 
therefore, had a natural and almost in- 
evitable bias toward local securities. 
He proceeded on the theory that the best 
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stocks and bonds for his customers to buy 
were the stocks and bonds with which the 
himself was familiar. The second weak- 
ness was that’ in investing money for his 
clients his mind dwelt more upon the 
possible profit to be gained through ad- 
vancing prices than upon certainty of 
income and stability of principal. 

This characteristic is quite common, 
indeed almost universal amongst those 
who deal in stocks more than in bonds. 
It is the characterisic of the trader 
rather than of the investor. Developed 
to its highest perfection, it is found in 
the successful New York Stock Exchange 
house which specializes in active trading 
accounts for a large number of wealthy 
customers. A little of it is an excellent 
thing in any investment institution; but 
too much of it is a real element of danger 
to the clients of a banking house. 

In the particular case about which this 
article is written, it seemed to work ex- 
ceedingly well. The customer netted for 
nine years nearly 6 per cent. on his in- 
vestment, and his funds apparently suffered 
no loss whatever. He was not a man who 
inquired very closely into the securities 
that he bought, he simply took them and 
put them away and considered them good 
on his broker’s recommendation. 

Last year, it happened, a relative who 
is in business asked him to lend $10,000 
on a first mortgage on a business plant at 
6 per cent. interest. He thought that it 
would be a first rate thing to do. He 
knew the man and he knew the plant and 
quite apart from the good rate of interest 
offered, he wanted very much to oblige 
his relative. He wrote to the broker 
telling him that he wanted to draw $10,000 
out of his investment in order to put it 
into this mortgage. 

The broker’s reply was to the effect 
that while it was easy to get the $10,000 
out of his fund, it would be necessary, 
in doing so, to take a very substantial 
loss on the securities to be sold. The 
reason for this, the broker said, was that 
all except one of the stocks which he owned 
were selling at very much lower prices 
than he had paid, because of the stag- 
nation of business. The broker advised 
him, therefore, not to sell unless he had 
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to, because he believed that in the course 
of time all the stocks would come back 
to their former prices and the sale would 
then be profitable. 

Rather startled by this letter, the in- 
vestor began an investigation. He asked 
the broker to secure for him a list of the 
actual prices at which his securities could 
be sold. When he got this list he found 
that instead of being worth $26,000 or 
more, they could not be sold for any more 
than $18,000. He felt frightened and 
somewhat aggrieved, and began to seek 
advice from other quarters concerning his 
investment. In the meantime he was 
obliged to decline to lend the $10,000 on 
mortgage to his kinsman. 

He still owns all the stock except the 
one block that could be sold at a profit. 
He is watching the others very closely, and 
he has determined that in future he will 
confine his investment operations to securi- 
ties of a more stable class, even if they yield 
a somewhat lower rate of interest. He has 
gotten over his feeling of panic, for he has 
been told by independent people that all 
except one of his securities is likely in time 
to come back to former values and is likely 
also to continue to pay its dividends. 

The lesson he has learned is one that 
takes a lot of teaching. Most people who 
learn it by experience pay a great deal more 
for it than he has paid or is likely to pay. 
There are thousands of small investors 
throughout the country to-day who own 
stock and bonds which are absolutely 
worthless, which they bought orginally 
as conservative investments and with the 
fui! expectation of getting profits in addi- 
tion to substantial income. Nearly all 
of them made their purchases on the ad- 
vice of other people, either themselves 
directly interested in the security or 
influenced by the opinions of others who 
were interested. 


This episode is told here to illustrate 
one of the surest ways to lose money in 
investment. The man who makes his 
investments with an eye to profit and who 
is not himself equipped with an extraor- 
dinary instinct or with extraordinary 
knowledge is almost certain, sooner OF 
later, to meet heavy losses through his 




































































securities. I will not say that all securi- 
ties bought for profit are speculation; 
but I will say that the more this search 
for profit enters into an investment the 
closer it comes to being a speculation rather 
than an investment. That means that 
the more one searches for profits the more 
one runs a risk of loss. 

The very antithesis of this kind of in- 
vestment is probably the direct mortgage 
onreal property. Here a man lends money 


at a fixed rate of interest for a definite 


time without a single idea of ever selling 
the mortgage, or of getting his money 
back prior to the date when the debt is 
payable. He invests for income only, 
neither seeking nor desiring to have his 
money come back to him through a sale. 
In the same way savings banks, trustees 
of great estates, college funds and other 
investors of this class buy bonds or mort- 
gages intending to hold them until they 
mature and reckoning their rate of in- 
terest according to the date of maturity. 
They care nothing for possible profits or 
possible losses. They examine only two 
things; first, the safety of the principal 
and interest; and second, the rate that 
the investment will yield. 

Such investment is very simple if 
carried on through a banking house that 
has a reputation for care and science in 
judging such securities. It removes the 
one feature about investments which 
deters a great many people from buying 
securities, namely the element of fluctu- 
ating prices. 

If the main cause for loss of money in 
investment is this seeking after profit, 
the lure of high interest is undoubtedly 
a good second. Men who have been 
accustomed to get 3.5 to 4 per cent. on 
their small savings deposited in savings 
banks wonder why it is that so many other 
people whom they know get 6 per cent. 
and 7 per cent. a year and apparently 
never meet losses. Then they read cir- 
culars and advertisements offering the 
high rate of interst, and decide that after 
all they are themselves “old women,” 
who lack the nerve and business common- 
sense necessary for successful investment. 

The next step isan easy one. It usually 
consists in picking out at random from a 
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lot of offerings some security which pays 
7 per cent., and then sitting down to draw 
the high income in fancied security. In 
a great many cases it works out well and 
the investor is never disturbed; but oc- 
casionally something goes wrong and the 
investor is called upon to pay the penalty 
that is involved in the very high rate of 
interest. 

Business men, who are the proper buyers 
of second mortgages, debentures, junior 
liens, and stock, understand perfectly 
well that when they seek a rate of 7 per 
cent. they must give up a certain amount 
of safety or a certain amount of market- 
ability. I do not know a single security 
listed on the Stock Exchange and dealt 
in largely in an open market which yields 
as much as 6 per cent. and which at the 
same time can be called absolutely safe. 
I think it is quite possible to get 6 per cent. 
with a very large degree of safety pro- 
vided one does not care about the market 
and reckons simply that the security will 
be held indefinitely for income only. On 
the other hand, it is quite possible to get 
6 per cent. together with a free market 
if one is prepared to give up the element 
of safety to a certain extent —in other 
words to take a slight chance on the safety 
of the principal. 

If you are ever offered securities to net 
a very high return, that alone should make 
you stop long enough to investigate the 
reason for the high return. If you begin 
to investigate do not stop until you have 
definitely ascertained why it is that the 
high return is paid. Perhaps the facts 
do not explain it. Then there is danger; 
for there is, you may be sure, some element 
in the proposition which you have not 
discovered. Prices are not made by chance, 
in the case of standard securities. Busi- 
ness men of the class that promote and 
create companies are not philanthropists. 
You may be very sure that if they are 
willing to pay 7 to 8 per cent. for the money 
they raise, it is because conditions justify 
the payment of this high rate; and it is 
the investor’s business, in his own defense, 
to be sure that he understands those con- 
ditions before he buys. 


I remember a case in point. Ten years 


ago, a water company on the New Jersey 
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coast, sold an issue of $1,500,000 bonds 
nearly at par. The bonds were not under- 
written, but were distributed to the public 
in smalllots. The public was told that the 
bonds were perfectly good and that the 
yield, more than 5 per cent., was excellent. 
Ten years have passed; the bonds still pay 
their interest and their principal seems 
perfectly good. One of the investors, 
very recently, found it necessary to sell 
$3,000 of the bonds which he had been 
holding for ten years as a high grade and 
perfectly satisfactory investment. 

He offered these bonds at par to a dozen 
dealers. They all laughed at him. They 
explained that there was absolutely no 
market for the bonds and that the only 
way they could be sold would be to find 
some private investors who wanted them. 
The cost of finding such an investor is 
always very high. The owner of the 
bonds finally dropped his price below 
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NE day, soon after the death of 
() Mr. A. J. Cassatt, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s great president, 
I happened to meet one of the directors 
of that road and fell into talk about 
Mr. Cassatt. The director ran over his 
record of big things accomplished and big 
ideas promulgated, and ended his com- 
ment with this phrase: 
“He was the first of the great American 
statesmen of business.”’ 
The saying stuck in my mind, and many 
a time since then, meeting and studying 
the men who administer the affairs of 
our great corporations, it has come back 
to me. Half unconsciously, I have meas- 
ured these men by the standard set up 
by that epitome of the greatness of Cassatt. 
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eighty; and even at that figure he has not 
yet been able to find a buyer, although 
several dealers have been at work for him 


for some months. 

This investor never found out that there 
was anything the matter with his invest- 
ment until he was forced to sell. Every- 
thing was all right except the market, 
and I think it is the market more than 
anything else that eludes the private 
investor and that causes a realization 
of intrinsic weaknesses in securities. 

The point of all this comment is very 
It is the old statement that 
the man who buys securities ought to 
study at least a little the principles of 


investment just as a man who goes into 
any line of business ought to study that 
business before he puts money into it. 
Investment is a scientific business and 
he who delves in it foolishly will meet 


the fate of the dabster in business. 
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LISTEN TO THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


KEYS 


In contrast I remember a meeting a 
few years ago in Jersey City — a meeting 
of the stockholders of the American Sugar 
Refining Company. From the beginning, 
the stockholders of that great company 
had been a blind assemblage, knowing 
little of the workings of the company 
which they owned, and apparently wish- 
ing to know no more. 

At this particular meeting, a man got 
up and began to ask questions about this, 
that, and the other thing. He wanted a 
full statement of earnings, a complete 
balance sheet, a report about what the 
directors had really done during the year. 
There had been a motion that the stock- 
holders approve what the directors had 
done. The motion was going through 
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the routine movements necessary to write 
it into the record and make it a resolution, 
duly passed by the stockholders, when 
this stockholder began his questions. 

There was a slight pause, and then 
arose Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, the president 
of the Sugar Trust, a man grown great 
and rich and powerful in the history of 
the company. In effect, he said: 

“We have told you all that stockholders 
ought to know. There is no reason why 
stockholders should pry further into the 
operations of the company or demand 
that the inside workings of the company 
be revealed to the public. We owe our 
duty to the company, and not to the 
public!”’ 

Mr. Havemeyer is dead, and the revela- 
tions of the time that has passed have 
made quite clear the necessity for the 
policy of secrecy of which he was the most 
powerful exponent. 

Consider, on the other hand, the United 
States Steel Corporation. Its chairman, 
Mr. Gary, may or may not be a great execu- 
tive. I have heard two opposite opinions 
on the point, both from men who ought 
toknow. Mr. Gary may not know much 
about the steel business so far as manu- 
facture, marketing, and trade methods 
are concerned. It is pretty well conceded 
that these are not the attributes that 
make Mr. Gary what he is. 

But he is a diplomat, and a statesman. 
He holds his high position because he, 
better than any other man, can weld 
together the quite dissimilar elements that 
make up that Bodrd of Directors, and make 
them truly a board, and not merely a group 
of separate entities. It is a board of 
mighty men. None of them are of the 
“dummy director” species — at least none 
of them would admit it if accused. Cer- 
tainly the interest of the House of Morgan, 
the interest of ‘Standard Oil,’ the al- 
leged outlaw, and the interest represented 
on that Board by Messrs. William H. 
Moore and D. G. Reid, are all three good 
living interests. All are aggressive, daring, 
working along independent lines, and 
consulting nobody to any great extent 
before making up their minds about 
matters of moment. 

A machine in which all these three great 
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interests form component parts needs 
a “balancer” quite badly at times one 
might imagine. Judge Gary is the bal- 
ancer. He performs the function with 
such astonishing ease and grace that 
hardly ever a single whisper reaches the 
outside world that might hint at dif- 
ferences of opinion within the Board. 
There is no difference of opinion. The 
Board is “unanimous.”’ Never was such 
a collection of money, brains, and power 
that worked so smoothly toward a common 
end. 

So much for Mr. Gary the diplomat, 
the smoother of wrinkles. Turn now to 
another phase of this same great corpora- 
tion. Glance at its dealings with the 
thousands of people who own its shares, 
the millions who use its products and the 
thousands of thinking men who watch 
its operations as a matter of economics. 
Where Havemeyer was defiant, Gary 
is pliant. The stockholders of the United 
States Steel Corporation have never lacked 
the news. They get, every year, the 
biggest report that is published. In ad- 
dition, they get not only the regular 
quarterly reports of earnings, but the 
Trust tells them also how many tons of 
orders are on the books. 

The public may learn what it pleases 
from reports, from published statements, 
and from interviews by the dozen. Mr. 
Gary neither goes away nor comes back 
without giving the public full access to his 
store of knowledge. There seem to be 
no secrets in the Steel Trust, no skeletons 
to hide in closets, no unhandy ghosts 
about the house. Instead, the air of 
publicity blows a gale through the offices. 

How much of it is ‘‘playing politics”’ 
and how much real statesmanship I do 
not know. The best informed reporter 
on steel and steel matters in the United 
States represents a financial newspaper 
in New York. He believes that most of 
the policy of the United States Steel 
Corporation is ‘‘good business.” Yet, 
he stops, after that, long enough to add 
the statement: 

‘Gary would make a good Secretary 
of State!” 

The point of it all is that the times 
demand, as head of the United States 
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Steel Corporation, not a steel-maker, not 
a banker, not a hard-fisted driver of men, 
not a quick-witted maker of bargains, 
but a man who can talk to the people. 
It has been burned into the minds of the 
Morgans and Rockefellers and Carnegies 
and Havemeyers of this day that even 
though one carry a big stick it is wise to 
speak softly to the many-headed people. 

Out of it grows a new commercialism, 
a new method to the scheme of things. 
The age of trusts is young, barely begun, 
men say who ought to know. Yet, 
even in this tender infancy, the trust has 
learned to whisper rather than to roar 
when it talks to the people of the country. 
There is no room, in this new economic 
adjustment, for an H. O. Havemeyer on 
the Board of Directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

Now, run through the lists of the heads 
of the great industrials, and pick out, if 
you can, the men of the Havemeyer stripe. 
Here and there you may find one, but he is 
usually slated for retirement. There are 
some, of course. One of them mixed 
himself up, a couple of years ago, in a 
great strike near Pittsburg, and later 
became entangled in the meshes of a 
bribery suit in Pennsylvania. He is a 
stubborn, litigious man, a lover of petty 
power, a stickler for corporation precedent. 
He belongs to an age that we are leaving 
behind. 

The first generation in the trust-making 
industry died fighting the mob, with its 
back to the wall, or stands aside to-day, 
watching with amazement the policies 
of its successors. Armour, Pullman, Platt, 
Havemeyer — study the methods of the 
companies that they held under their 
thumbs a few years ago and find the 
difference in the point of view. Even 
the Standard Oil, the haughty, careless, 
defiant, silent Standard, hires a press 
agent and talks to the public, in these 
later days, as a civilized human being; 
and the Smelting Trust, almost a survival 
of days gone by in most respects, is 
thoroughly modern in the salary it pays 
its ‘“‘opinion-moulder” down town in 
New York. 

I refer to the press-agent habit, not 
because it is in any sense a concomitant 
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of statesmanship in business, but because 
it represents a transition stage between 
the old barbaric method and the new. 
Most of the industrial concerns that use 
this sort of a press agent are, at heart, 
reactionary. They hate the new order 
of things. Circumstances press hard upon 
them. The public begins to show its 
teeth. 

“Oh, well,” they say, ‘““we have to do 
something. Let us hire a press agent and 
talk to these people!” 

Of course, it is money thrown away. 
Of course, there is no editor of any impor- 
tance in the country so stupid as to take 
the stuff the hired press agent gives him 
as representing the real attitude of the 
corporation. In nine cases out of ten, the 
mere presence of an interpreter of this 
sort between the corporation and the 
public means that the corporation cannot 
talk the plain, honest language of the 
people, and dare not look the people in 
the eyes. 

As times go by, the old order of in- 
dustrial magnate is doomed to be for- 
gotten. If I have named Gary as typical 
of the new order, it is not because there 
are not many others who could be named 
instead.. Coffin of the General Electric, 
Mather of the Westinghouse, Vail of the 
Telephone Company all are reasonable 
men, men of broad view, men who meas- 
ure events and tendencies, men who know 
the rights of Capital, the rights of Labor, 
the rights of Law and Order and the rights 
of the Public at Large. You may find 
such men moving upward every day from 
humble places to take the places of other 
men who worshipped at other temples, 
the old-fashioned, reckless, contemptuous 
and domineering leaders of the industrial 
world. Watch it and see what you may 
see. 

If it is true in industry, it is doubly 
true in the greatest of all our industries, 
the running of our railroads. The day 
of the railroad magnate is past. Congress 
built his coffin when it passed the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, in 1887; but he 
took a long time to die. The Sherman 
Law of 1890, the Hepburn. Act of 1906 
— these two help. More than any law, 
however, is the centralized power of 










































Public Opinion. It has taken no uncer- 
tain form. 

Twenty years ago, the citizens. of a 
little city on the Illinois Central offended 
the president of the road by passing an 
ordinance to regulate the speed of the 
trains up and down the middle of the 
town. When the news of it reached the 
president, he sent out orders that made 
that little city a way-station on the road, 
so far as the fast trains were concerned. 
Before the fight was over, the regulation 
was rescinded, and the people of that city 
took the lesson to heart. 

Imagine that to-day —in any city in 
the West. Immediately, the chamber 
of commerce, the merchants’ association, 
the board of trade or whatever it happens 
to call its ‘‘trouble tribunal” gets aboard 
the train for the state capital. Maybe 
it is a warehouse commission, or maybe 
it is a railroad commission that sits on 
the matter. Anyway, the attorneys and 
officers of the railroad are presently 
haled before somebody to tell the reason 
why. Pretty soon, everything is straight- 
ened out and somebody has _ learned 
another lesson. Usually it is not the 
city that does the learning. 

In this illustration, I cite the West 
particularly; because, if report be true, 
a certain railroad in New England did cut 
offa fast train at an important city within 
the past two years because the city passed 
a “‘soft-coal ordinance” that the railroad 
did not like. But New England is — well, 
New England is not the West! Patience is 
still a virtue along the lines of some of its 
railroads. 

Now, there is a school of railroad 
chieftains who were born into the railroad 
service, who went to the railroad school, 
and who graduated with high honors under 
the regime that considered the railroad a 
maker of laws and a framer of community 
destinies. They are with us still. Some 
of them sat before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a few months ago and 
gave unwilling testimony of their own 
absolute unfitness to hold office in any 
corporation that serves the public for pay. 

To-day, it is a recognized fact that the 
head of the railroad must be a man who 
recognizes the railroad as a public servant 
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and a public utility company. The presi- 
dent may be a technical man, an operating 
expert, like Mr. Stevens of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, or Mr. Mudge of the Rock Island; 
but the man who comes before the people 
must be a man of sympathy and under- 
standing, a man of broad and human 
instinct, a man of conscience and of 
honor — that first and everything else 
secondary — such a man as Trumbull, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, Elliott of the 
Northern Pacific, Miller of the Burling- 
ton. These are the men who are to make 
or to unmake the railroad history of to- 
morrow. 

When you come to study it out, in 
personal contact with these men or merely 
from their records, as your chance may 
grant you opportunity, you will find in 
every case that it is the element of states- 
manship that counts. The railroad man 
of the hour sees his railroad in its true 
place as an economic part of the country 
it serves. He knows it can be neither 
tyrant nor slave. The railroad looms very 
big in his vision, but the country looms 
bigger. Dividends tempt him; but most 
of all he is driven onward by an over- 
whelming desire to make that railroad 
the best public servant in the country 
it serves. The aim is dividends; but he 
chooses the hardest road to get them. 

One day, some years ago, there was a 
stormy meeting of the Wabash Board of 
Directors. Mr. Gould, the chief owner, 
wanted to do one thing. Mr. Ramsey, 
the president, wanted another. There 
was some debate. It ended this way. 
Said Mr. Gould: 

“Can’t I do what I like with my own 
railroad, Ramsey?” 

“You could if it were your railroad,” 
said Mr. Ramsey, “but it isn’t. It be- 
longs to the stockholders and to the 
people it serves!” 

Ramsey soon resigned, and for a time 
Mr. Gould had his way. Everybody 
knows the result. It would be exactly 
the same if some foolish man got hold of 
the authority on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and tried to do as he liked with that 
great system. It came so near happening 
on the New York Central that maybe 
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it will happen yet. I have met critics 
by the score, in Hartford, in Bridgeport, 
in Boston, and elsewhere who are willing 
to state that that is the matter with New 
England. I do not know; maybe it 
is. 

Now, the men who are running the 
railroads are one group of men, and the 
men who run these men are another. 
Everyone knows their names. The great- 
est of all, since 1909, is J. P. Morgan. 
His writ runs on the Southern systems, 
on the gallant but limping Erie, on the 
Lehigh, and, more or less, on the Vander- 
bilt and New Haven roads. Next comes 
J. J. Hill, hiding the shrewdness of a Bis- 
marck under a rough mask of diplomacy, 
the “big boss”’ on the Northern systems 
of the West. Judge Lovett, wearing the 
mantle of Harriman, is the power on all 
the roads that the greatest man of them 
all built into an empire of hisown. Judge 
Moore, another silent lawyer, holds, pretty 
much alone, the empire he shared with his 
brother, with Leeds, and with D. G. 
Reid — the spreading, straddling Rock 
Island System. B. F. Yoakum has re- 
gained the country roads of the Southwest 
which he gave up, for his own ends, into 
the hands of the Rock Island syndicate. 
Edwin Hawley holds on a loose string 
a heterogeneous collection of more or less 
railroads in the Middle West and the 
Southwest. The splendid Pennsylvania 
holds intact its wonderful system, the 
main highway of American ccemmerce, 
and no one man rules it. Mr. McCrea 
is its president; but the votes of women 
and trustees in every land where paper 
tokens of value pass from hand to hand 
help elect him year by year. 

In all this Senate of Railroad Power, 
there is not a single man who is not 
more statesman than business man. The 
counsels of Morgan are the meetings of a 
cabinet. Finley from the Southern, 
Underwood from the Erie, Mellen from the 
New Haven, Brown from the New York 
Central — you may meet them all in the 
little marble office building at the corner 
of Broad and Wall streets, when Mr. 
Morgan is at home. Mr. Morgan is no 
railroad man. His are the plans; but the 
carrying out of the plans is left to the 
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men on the lines. One may imagine him, 
like Frederick the Great, planning a whole 
campaign; but it is his captain who leads 
the actual charge. 

Hill has been everything from station 
agent out in the country to lobbyist in 
Washington and Chairman of the Board 
in the Mutual Life Building, New York. 
To-day he is talking to the people, trying 
to wield public sentiment as he has al- 
ways wielded public power. The desti- 
nies of the whole Northwest seem to rest 
upon his shoulders. He writes long trea- 
tises on how to make two cucumbers grow 
where only one grew before, and worries 
over the lumber that will not be there 
to cut in 3486 A. D. A few years ago, 
a reporter who interviewed Mr. Hill 
was pretty certain to be bombarded with 
figures out of a little red book that told 
how many pigs —no, hogs — and cattle 
and bushels of grain the agent at Holli- 
day’s Corners shipped out last year. 
Nowadays, the figures relate to the rela- 
tive cost of raising a bushel of wheat in 
Mesopotamia and in Minnesota, or the 
number of grains of rice and wheat, 
respectively, consumed by an able bodied 
Chinaman and somebody else. It is 
all economics. Mr. Hill is a statesman 
bothering his head about the destinies of 
the nation, instead of being a mere rail- 
road man trying to show how much better 
road his road is than the Northwestern. 

Judge Lovett and Judge Moore are of 
very different types in many respects, but 
they are alike in the way they look upon 
their responsibilities. Both of them are 
deep students of events. Both of them 
have the deepest respect for the real voice 
of the people, although neither of them 
fears, in the least, the unthinking babble 
of the crowd. I remember when one of 
them was criticised, some years ago, 
because he thought of buying an old 
cemetery and turning it into a park. 

“Turn their faces to the sea,” he said, 
‘“‘and let them talk. It will never answer 
back!” 

These two men, perhaps more than any 
others, trace out to their final logical 
conclusion the action of the great economic 
forces that are at work in the country. 
Both are great lawyers; and both are 
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extremely logical. I fancy that when 
the time comes to look back upon the 
railroad policies of the day, the policies 
of these two systems will be found to 
have discounted actual events better 
than any others. Both, to-day, are bent 
on conservation, on building up the things 
that they have, and settling the house 
on a firm foundation. 

In many respects Mr. Yoakum is like 
Mr. Hill. His speeches, his attitude 
toward the people of the Southwest 
when he goes amongst them, his way of 
sizing up the country all remind one 
strongly of the Hill we got to know so well 
ten years ago. By instinct, I think, Mr. 
Yoakum is a farmer. He always seems 
to be thinking about the number of 
melons they grow to the acre in the 
Brownsville country, or the value of the 
cotton crop in Texas. If he drives through 
a flat township peopled by frogs, he hires 
a sugar expert when he gets back to New 
York and sends him down to see if the 
place is good for sugar. If it is good for 
anything at all, his natural instinct is 
to want to build a bit of railroad into 
it. He does not always do it, by any 
means; but the impulse is there. It 
is the same impulse that made Cecil 
Rhodes restrive as he watched the Trans- 
vaal from afar. 

Mr. Hawley, I think, is something of a 
plotter. One always suspects him of 
having a scheme up his sleeve, a quick, 
alert, clever scheme, that maybe will 
work and maybe will not. The percentage 
that have worked is high, so far. He 
talks little, but he knows what he is 
talking about. He has less of the con- 
structive statesmanship of the day than 
any other railroad ruler with possibly 
one exception. His star will naturally 
not be in the ascendancy again until 
there is a revival of the merger period, 
more or less widespread; for if Mr. Hawley 
can do one thing better than another it 
Is to sell a railroad. + 

If it is true that the debates and the 
Policies of the heads of the lesser systems 
are closely akin in their character to the 
debates and policies of a national cabinet, 
it is doubly true in the case of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. As I have said, no 
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one man dominates the policy of that 
system; but when the board of directors 
meets to outline the policies of the system 
for the next twelve months, or to debate 
some question of operating or traffic policy, 
the members of the board come to con- 
ference having it fully in mind not only 
that the welfare of the railroad itself and 
its stockholders depends upon their de- 
cisions, but that the traffic and com- 
mercial happiness of practically all the 
Eastern states hang upon the outcome. 

For the Pennsylvania Railroad, more 
than any other single institution, is a maker 
and an index of commercial prosperity. 
When the Pennsylvania directors decide 
to go into the market and buy supplies 
and equipment, their decision is taken 
by the country to indicate a confidence 
in the immediate future based upon an 
examination into conditions, far more 
complete and exhaustive than any other 
similar examination made by a corpora- 
tion. The pendulum of prosperity in 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, Schenectady, Phila- 
delphia, and all other manufacturing cen- 
tres where railway supplies are made, is 
apt to swing up or down according to the 
decisions made by this board. 

Beyond this, there rests upon the shoul- 
ders of these men the comfort and the 
dependence of thousands of stockholders, 
nearly half of whom are women. When 
the dividend comes up for discussion, 
the considerations that have most weight 
in the debate, are not by any means 
the same considerations that would affect 
the result if the stock of the road were 
owned by a few wealthy people or if it 
were in the hands of a few strong syndi- 
cates. The directors are legislating, as 
it were, for the welfare of an army of 
people. 

From what I know of this board of 
directors the considerations that sway 
them to-day are almost entirely considera- 
tions of public policy. Once, in recent 
years, they raised the dividend largely 
at the behest of a great individual capital- 
ist; but the board as a board has been 
regretful ever since and it is extremely 
unlikely that such a mistake will occur 
again under the present administration. 
It weighs most carefully the needs of 
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all the stockholders, the needs of the 
country served, and the economic and 
political conditions that surround the 
situation at the moment. 

In a general way it is not too much 
to say that the debate and conferences 
of the railway managers in this country 
are serious matters of statesmanship. 
The little pettifogging considerations that 
in the former generation played so large 
a part in the making of policies, the pay- 
ment of dividends, the authorizing of 
new stock and bond issues have dropped 
far into the background. The railroad 
lawyer has become a man who must 
guide the railroad aright in its dealings 
with the powers of government in the 
nation and in the state, and who must 
also translate correctly for the guidance 
of the railroad the sentiment and the 
wishes of the public. As a result there 
has grown up a school of railroad lawyers 
far better equipped in breadth of character, 
in depth of understanding and in sentience 
to public need than the generation of 
railroad lawyers just passing over the 
horizon. 

If this is true in the great “industrials ” 
and in the great railroads, it is equally 
true in the field of, public utilities. Time 
was when the street railway and the 
lighting company of every city worked 
hand in hand with grafting politicians 
and ignoble public hangers-on to gain 
whatever it could gain at the expense of 
all the people. Franchises were bought 
and sold in New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Chicago, and Boston with 
very little attempt at concealment. The 
political ring in every city had fingers deep 
in every traction pie. It was considered 
smart to steal a franchise or to grab a 
right-of-way without paying for it. 

One does not have to go very far back 
into the history of companies of this class 
to bring to mind specific cases of the 
old type of public utility magnate. In 
New York, men still remember a rapid 
succession of more or less piratical finan- 
ciers ranging from Jacob Sharpe through 
the Flower administration of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit and the semi-political 
ring which manipulated the Metropolitan 
Street Railway and its affiliations year 
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after year until they finally landed it in 
bankruptcy, down to the present day, 
when an _ old-fashioned, hard-headed, 
nimble-fingered gang essays, in the Inter- 
boro, to play the same old game under new 
conditions that make it difficult. 

Chicago had its Yerkes; and Phila- 
delphia had its Widener, and its Dolan. 
I think that if you went through the 
roster of the cities you would find in almost 
every community of more than one 
hundred thousand people instance after 
instance of similar exploitations on a 
greater or lesser scale. I could instance 


half a dozen off-hand but it is hardly . 


necessary,: for the old-fashioned school 
of public utility operators is a matter of 
extremely common knowledge. 

To-day a new brand of street railway 
manager takes his place in the cities. 
Perhaps he is born of necessity, for the 
people themselves have outlawed the 
methods of yesterday. Public service com- 
missions, punitive tribunals, and public 
machinery regulate the operations and 
even the finances of the great city systems. 
Be that as it may, the fact stands out that 
such a man as W. G. McAdoo, with his 
tunnels under the Hudson, has become 
not only a possibility but an accomplished 
fact in the fiscal and physical affairs of a 
great city transportation scheme. 

The contrast is most striking, perhaps, 
in the comparison between the policies 
of the old street railway systems of New 
York and the new Hudson Tunnels. 
Put in a nutshell the public policy of the 
older companies seems to be “To hold 
what we have and grab what we can.” 
The opposite policy might be expressed 
in another phrase. “To pay for what we 
get and get what we pay for.” 

The times have changed indeed from 
the old days when the railroad and its 
president were arbiters of public destiny 
and rulers of the people. 

To-day it is fully recognized in the world 
of commerce, that the officers of a great 
corporation are asmuch public servants and 
must study the public welfare quite as care- 
fully as do the actual political leaders of the 
country. It is a great change and is the 
beginning of a new industrial and railroad 
era in the United States. 
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PORFIRIO DIAZ AT FIRST HAND 


MEXICO THINKS OF HIS COUNTRY 
A CHARACTER SKETCH FROM INTERVIEWS 


BY 


ROBERT HAMMOND 






MURRAY 


(AT PRESENT RESIDING IN THE CITY OF MEXICO) 


OTH in and out of official life 
Diaz is as easy as an old shoe. 


He is very human. When the 
two American boys, Blatt and Converse, 
were caught by the federals at Juarez 
and locked up in jeopardy of their lives 
for helping the insurrectos, the father of 
Converse, an elderly lawyer 
from Los Angeles, went down 
to Mexico City to talk it over 
with Don Porfirio. The state 
departments of Mexico and the 
United States had been trying 
their best for two months to 
strangle each other with red 
tape over the incident. Con- 
verse and the President sat 
down together. The President 
asked a few questions, inquired 
if the boys had mothers, re- 
marked that their parents must 
be worried over them, said that 
he knew how they felt, because 
he was a father himself, reached 
for a pen and signed an order 
for the release of the prisoners. 
Time, fifteen minutes. 

A man told me of once hav- 
ing been present at the grave 
and ceremonious function which 
attended the investing of the 
President by a foreign minister with the 
jeweled emblem of an order conferred by 
the minister’s monarch. 

“Tifteen minutes after it was over,” 
said the man, ‘I was ushered into the 
President’s cabinet. Already he had set- 
tled down to work. Half hidden under 
a biz pile of papers, with its back upper- 
most, was the order which had just been 
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given him, accompanied’ by a flood of 
flowery and diffuse compliments. Diaz 
had forgotten all about it, apparently, 
the minute he ended the audience and 
was able to get back to the grind. I 
could imagine him unpinning the order 
from his coat and tossing it on the table. 
Diaz is very much of a mate- 
rialist. He is always reaching 
out for the concrete, the things 
which mean something.” 

I asked him: ‘What, in 
your estimation, are the two 
qualities most essential to one’s 
success in life?’’ Without hesi- 
tating a second, he answered: 

“Perseverance and _ self-con- 
trol. They will carry a man a 
long way.” 

‘And honesty?”’ I suggested. 

“Honesty, of course,” said 
he, ‘“‘but doesn’t that come un- 
der the head of self-control?”’ 

An American contractor and 
financier, who was building a 
great water power project not 
far from the capital, involving 
an expenditure of a dozen 
millions in gold, or more, called 
on the President not long ago. 
Before leaving he asked Diaz 
if the work was progressing to the satis- 
faction of the Government. * 

“Quite so,” answered the President, 
“but there is one little thing that, you 
might do if you will.” 

“What is that?” queried the contractor. 

“TI do not think that you are paying 
the farmers down there. quite enough for 
their orange trees. Yow are giving them 























two dollars. Per- 
haps they would 
be better satisfied 
if you paid them 
three dollars apiece 
for those that you 
have to destroy.” 

This was entirely 
strange ground for 
the contractor, who 
didn’t bother himself with such small de- 
tails as the price paid for the orange trees 
growing on the land which had been pur- 
chased from the farmers for storage reser- 
voirs and other purposes. He promised to 
do as the President recommended. The 
incident awakened his curiosity and he in- 
vestigated to satisfy himself how the 
President happened to be so well posted 
on the price of orange trees. He found 
that one of the farmers concerned, a man 
scarcely above the level of a peon, had 
written a letter to the President, com- 
plaining that the price paid for his orange 
trees was too little. Not only had the 
President answered the letter, but he had 
carried the matter in his mind, with a 
multiplicity of more important mental 
memoranda, until he had a chance to speak 
about it to the contractor in person. 

Diaz is fond of putting hypothetical 
questions to his friends and _ associates 
for the sake of eliciting their views. One 
day at a cabinet meeting he asked: 

“Who, in your opinion, gentlemen, is 
the greatest man Mexico has produced?” 

The preponderance of sentiment favored 
Juarez. 

“Yes, that is true,’”’ said the President, 
“Juarez is undoubtedly the greatest Mexi- 
can. But he had his failings. Juarez 
didn’t know how to shoot.” 

As this is written, with a revolution on, 
and stories afloat concerning plots to as- 
sassinate him, Diaz 
moves about the 
city with no at- 
tendants in his 
train, save a single 
aide. Oftener the 
aide is lacking, es- 
pecially when he is 
riding in his lim- 
ousine with Mrs. 
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Diaz. Recently I 
saw him at an avia- 
tion meet, with on- 
ly a flimsy wooden 
railing separating 
him from at least a 
thousand persons, 
who were standing 
within the radius 
of a pistol shot. 
So frequently is he seen walking by 
himself in Chapultepec Park, or can- 
tering along the bridlepaths astride a 
horse, that his presence attracts little 
comment or attention. His habits are 
simple and abstemious. In summer he 
usually occupies the castle at Chapultepec, 
overlooking the park. During the winter 
months he lives in his private residence 
in the old part of the city, No. 8 Cadena. 
Many a Mexican with less than the Presi- 
dent’s reputed wealth is more sumptuously 
housed. Those who know him and his 
affairs say that his private fortune is not 
large, as fortunes go these days, even in 
Mexico. I have heard it estimated at 
between one and two million pesos. One 
of his chief pleasures is to spend a Sunday 
with his son and grand-children on the 
younger Diaz’s hacienda, near the city. 
‘He can tire me out,” the son told me. 
“When we start for a walk on Sunday he 
is seldom satisfied until he has tramped 
all over the place, which is not a small 
one, by any means.”’ Even at eighty 
years, the President is an excellent shot 
and a keen hunter, when opportunity 
offers. In shooting he uses a double 
barreled shotgun. Inside the glove on 
his left hand he tucks an extra shell. 
When the ducks are flying well he uses 
both barrels, snaps the exploded shell 
from one barrel, slips in the third shell 
and thus usually gets three shots at the 
flock before it is 
out of range. 
Much after Lin- 
coln’s wont, Diaz 
deals in simple and 
homely _ simile, 
when his bent in- 
clines him to illu- 
minate a declara- 
tion, or a situation 











DON PORFIRIO DIAZ 


For thirty-five years the dominant figure in Mexico, who took the bankrupt and demoralized wreckage 
of a half century of civil war and made a nation of it 
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DIAZ (ON THE LEFT) AS OAXACAN FARMER 
After the War of Reform, in which he was the chief military 
figure, he retired to private life, earning a modest living by 
farming 


for the hearer’s better understanding of 
it. Maturity, education, and elevation 
to rank and power has not quenched that 
curious manifestation of atavism which 
seldom is wholly lost to those who 
emerge from the very lowly ranks —the 
ancient primeval zest for story-telling; 
for appealing to the listener’s imagina- 
tion by teaming fact with fancy. It is 
a legacy entailed by our forebears who, 
in lack of the printed word, orally trans- 
mitted history from generation to genera- 
tion in legend, song, or saga. 

‘“Why don’t you ask the President 
sometime what he thinks of his own work? 
Try to get his opinion about the way he 
has handled the affairs of Mexico for a 
generation,’ suggested a Mexican friend 
whom I met a few months ago while on 


my way to the National Palace to keep an ° 


appointment with the President. At one 
point in the interview with General Diaz, 
the question was opportune and I asked 
it. The President was standing by a 
window of his cabinet, gazing into the 
street below, yellowed by the wonderful 
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sunshine which makes life a delight on 
the Mexican plateau. At the moment 
a heavily loaded wagon rumbled past, 
drawn by four mules. The President 
pointed to the wagon, and turning to me 
said: 

“Tt sometimes occurs to me that a 
man who is entrusted with the responsi- 
bility for the affairs of a country like 
Mexico — or of any country — finds him- 
self somewhat in the position of that man. 
The driver of the wagon has an objective. 
He has been hired to get his load to a 
certain place. He hasa whip. He applies 
the whip to the lazy mules, the ones who 
are pulling back on the collar. He 
doesn’t whip the mules that are tugging 
and doing their best to haul the load along. 
He uses the whip impersonally, not be- 
cause he has a spite against the mules 
that won’t pull, or because he delights 
to make them suffer. He does it because 
he has to, for he is entrusted with the 
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DIAZ IN THE BATTLE OF THE 5txH OF MAY (1862) 
In which the Mexicans defeated the French before Puebla. From a painting in the National Palace 

















DIAZ A PRISONER IN THE HANDS OF THE FRENCH 


He is shown on a white horse in the centre of the picture and marked with a small x. From a painting 

? t in the National Palace. Diaz’s first battle was in his twenty-fourth year and from then on for about twenty- 
five years when he himself brought peace into Mexico, he was engaged in war almost continuously. He was 

seriously wounded once, fever stricken in another campaign, and captured twice, once in the fall of Puebla in 

(863, and once in the fall of Oaxaca in 1865, but he had the pleasure later of recapturing both of these places 

as well as the City of Mexico from the forces of Maximilian 
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DON PORFIRIO DIAZ—FOR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS THE GOVERNMENT OF MEXICO 
“Tt would be foolish to say, or to pretend to believe, that I have always formulated the best course in 


dealing with public affairs that could have been adopted. 


I have always tried to. And I do honestly 


believe that I have done the best that I could, according to the circumstances ”’ 


responsibility of getting his load to its 


destination. If all the mules would pull 
and work hard, he would not have to 
use the whip. The mules that feel the 
lash deserve it. It is laid on them dis- 
passionately, and solely in pursuance of 
the determination and responsibility of 
the driver to urge his wagon along the 
road and to deliver the load. 

“Tt has been something like that in 
Mexico. The country was the wagon 
with its load, and I, through force of cir- 


cumstances, became the driver. We have 
been trying to get the wagon somewhere, 
without running it into the ditch, or 
having it stalled. It has been necessary 
sometimes to use the whip, to apply strong 
measures in dealing with some men who 
were doing all in their power to impede 
progress, instead of helping us. Some of 
them have been hurt. But the country 
has moved. The driver has succeeded 
in covering considerable ground with his 
load. It would have been easier and 
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pleasanter for him and more comfortable 
for some of those who pulled back on the 
collar to have allowed the wagon to stop 
by the roadside and never progress. That 
was impossible. We had to move, or we 
were lost.” 

So he went on, seating himself at his 
desk facing a massive silver inkstand from 
the escutcheon of which the arms of the 
original owner — Maximilian — had been 
erased and replaced with the monogram 
of the republic. 

“You remember what Napoleon — the 
first Napoleon — said of France: 
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“Tn France a sceptre of iron is neces- 
sary; there must be vigor.’ 

“There had to be vigor in Mexico, in 
the government of it, I mean. Lack of 
it in the early years of our independence 
almost ruined the country. We did not 
progress, and we had no standing as a 
nation. Where would Mexico be to-day 
had not some one shown vigor at the head 
of the Government? 

“Vigor is still required here. It is a 
sympathetic quality, one that spreads 
and inspires vigor. For thirty years and 
more, vigor has been imparted to the 














GENERAL DIAZ AS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE MEXICAN ARMY 


From a painting made when he was sixty-five years old 














IN CELEBRATION OF THE CENTENNIAL OF MEXICAN INDEPENDENCE 
The illumination of the Cathedral in the City of Mexico on the night of September 15, r910. Thousands 
upon thousands of people thronged in the great square in front of the Cathedral and the National Palace 
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THE NATIONAL PALACE DURING. THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
At midnight of the 15th of September, just 80 years after his baptism, President Diaz rang the old bell 
hanging in the Palace tower, with which, one hundred years before, the priest, Hidalgo, had given the 
signal in the town of Dolores to begin the War of Independence 
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people and to the nation from the top 
downward. Latterly vigor has been pro- 
ceeding from the nation and the people 
and extending upward. That is a healthy 
sign. The time is approaching when the 
virile and proper impulse from below will be 
greater than that proceeding from above. 
Then the country will be on solid ground. 
The sceptre of iron will be in the hands 
of the people and they may be trusted 
to wield it for the benefit of themselves 
and of the country, as the people of the 
United States and of England do to-day.” 

Another day something was said con- 
cerning the possibility that, sometime 
in the future, a voice might be claimed in 
the conduct of the Mexican Government 
by representatives of great amounts of 
foreign capital, which, by taxation, must 
inevitably pay an important proportion 
of the national revenues. The President 
shook his head, saying: 

“That danger is exceedingly remote. It 
is liable to arise only in the event of an 
abuse, or a flagrant evasion of international 
laws. Sometimes the greed of nations 
makes them forget the obligation laid 
upon them by international comity. But 
that is a risk which we have to accept. 
It is inseparable from progress. The 
more a nation, or a man, progresses, the 
greater is the danger. Progress cannot 
be unaccompanied by risk. If a man 
travels afoot he risks himself least, but 
his rate of progress is at a minimum. If 
he rides'on a horse the risk of accident 
becomes greater; if in a carriage, he is 
in still more danger. His danger increases 
the faster he travels, whether by automo- 
bile, train, or airship.” 

Without waiting for the sober and dis- 
passionate verdict of history one may 
know now that Diaz possesses one, at 
least, of the traits that are not uncom- 
monly attributed to men of indulbitable 
ability and accomplishment. He is re- 
ceptive of criticism and tolerant of it. 
! once asked him if there were not times 
when, reviewing his public acts in retro- 
spect, he could see where the adoption of 
different policies, or procedures would 
nave been more profitable to the nation. 
‘fe pondered for perhaps a minute before 
cesponding: 
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“That is a difficult question to answer, 
no matter how honestly one strives to. 
It would be foolish for me to say, or to 
pretend to believe, that I have always 
formulated the best course in dealing with 
public affairs that could have been adopted. 
I have always tried to. And I do honestly 
believe that I have done the best that I 
could, according to the circumstances. 
It would not be strange if sometimes I 
made mistakes. No man can dedicate 
himself to any important act, affecting 
either himself, his people, or his country, 
without exposing himself to the risk of 
encouraging critics to say: ‘He should 
have done this, or that,’ or ‘I could 
have done that better.’ Criticisms of 
this sort one must accustom oneself to 
withstand patiently. One should always 
welcome criticism, regardless of whether 
or nor it is honest or well-based. One 
who accepts responsibility must be pre- 
pared to make mistakes, and to suffer the 
consequences and the criticism. The man 
who never accomplishes anything, who 














THE PARADE OF THE CENTENNIAL 
As Diaz’s carriage drove along it was filled with fh wers 
thrown from the windows 
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GENERAL DIAZ’S PRIVATE HOUSE 
No. 8 Calle Cadena (the house with the cab in front of it) 
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shirks responsibility, is in slight danger 
of committing an error.” 

Diaz was little more than a boy when 
his Spanish father, an inn-keeper, in the 
city of Oaxaca, died. The mother, pure 
Mixtec Indian on the maternal side and 
Spanish on the father’s, was left almost 
empty-handed to bring up a brood of 
hungry, healthy youngsters. A priestly 
uncle marked Porfirio for the tonsure and 
the confessor’s robes. Dona Petrona, 
his mother, wept when Porfirio one day 
stammered a confession of his doubts 
as to his fitness for an_ ecclesiastical 
career. The night before he had attended 
the prize-giving in the Oaxaca State 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. Benito 
Juarez, later President of the Republic, 
was present. Porfirio had been pre- 
sented to Juarez by Perez, the professor of 
law in the Institute, whose son young 
Diaz was tutoring in Latin. 

“T want this boy to enter the Institute 
next year and study law,” said Perez, 
bespeaking Juarez’s good offices, for his 
protegé. 

Energy and rancor had already been 
imparted to the rising dissensions between 
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PORFIRIO DIAZ AT FIRST 


GENERAL DIAZ ON HIS MORNING RIDE IN CHAPULTEPEC PARK 








HAND 





with his son (on his right) and his chief of staff. He is so often seen riding or walking without 
attendants or display that his appearance attracts little comment or attention 


the Liberal and the Clerical parties in 
Mexico. Juarez, Perez and their group 
were rabidly anti-Clerical. The speeches 
at the Institute that night were strongly 
Liberal. They abounded with fire and 
intolerance of the churchly vassalage by 
which the priests held the country in 


thrall. Porfirio caught the Liberal con- 
tagion. In vain did the uncle-priest, 


summoned to high family council to labor 
with the recalcitrance of the gloomy- 
browed boy of seventeen, thunder threats 
and anathemas. 

“Finally, after I had told my mother 
that, if she persisted in her desire to have 
me enter the priesthood, I would obey, she 
consented to let me have my own way, 
but my uncle formally washed his hands 
of me. He predicted that I would -come 
to a bad end, and intimated strongly 
that if I had any consideration for my 
iamily I would change my name, so as 
to avoid disgracing my relatives,” was 
Idiaz’s description of the outcome of this 
scene. 


Until 1854 Diaz busied his hands with 


many things and his brain with the 
acquirement of legal lore. He learned 
carpentry. He cobbled shoes. He served 
an apprenticeship in a foundry and there 
helped to cast cannon which, later on, 
he aimed against the French. “I saw 
Don Porfirio making cannon in that 
place,” a very old man whom I met in 
Oaxaca told me, pointing to an ancient 
building which had been a foundry, 
“He was putting in the touch-holes. I 
remember him very well, for it was a hot 
day and he was very sweaty. He had 
black on his face, from the smoke and 
dust.” 

Gradually the saw, the plane. the 
cobbler’s awl and hammer, and the rough 
tools of the foundry were laid aside as the 
increasing efficiency of his brain enabled 
him to support himself and his family 
by tasks of a more scholastic nature, 
such as acting as assistant librarian of 
the Ipstitute, tutoring and, in the absence 
of some of the regular professors, lectur- 
ing on natural and international law. 
Association with Juarez and Perez all 
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THE PRESIDENT’S APARTMENTS 





this time had confirmed him in his convic- 
tions of Liberalism. Then came a day 
when he had to choose sides and _pro- 
nounce his political beliefs unequivocally 
It was in 1854. Santa Anna, the one- 
legged dictator who probably was the 
worst of the many executives with which f 
Mexico was cursed between the attainment 
of independence from Spain in 1821 and 
the accession of Juarez in 1857, found a 
the Liberal opposition so threatening and 
insistent that he proclaimed a plebiscite. 
He ran little chance of encountering a 
majority vote against him, for his hold 
upon the military and the administrative 
machinery in the strongly Liberal centres 
was so complete that it required a hardy 














THE DINING SALON THE HALL OF AMBASSADORS 
INSIDE THE CASTLE OF CHAPULTEPEC 4 
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Liberal to risk his liberty, and probably 
his life, by registering his vote against 
Santa Anna. In Oaxaca the people voted 
under the portales fronting the plaza. 
The polls were narrowly watched by 
Santa Anna’s official minions. His soldiers 
jounged conveniently near. Presently 
bustled up importantly a pursy little man, 
the “‘jefe,’or boss, as we would call him, 
of the ward in which young Diaz resided. 
“The voters of this ward cast their bal- 
lots unanimously for General Santa Anna,” 
piped up the boss. Clerks wet their 
pens in readiness to record the vote. 
Diaz stepped into the circle. ‘Record 
me as not voting,” said he. A demand 
for his reason was set up. “It is the 
right of every citizen to vote, or not to 
vote, as he pleases,” replied Diaz. One of 
his fellow instructors in the Institute, pro- 
nouncedly for Santa Anna, retorted with a 
sneer: ‘‘Especially when a citizen fears 
to let it be known upon which side he 
stands!” Diaz regarded him calmly. 
“Give me the pen!” he demanded. On 
the record sheet of the poll he wrote: 
‘Porfirio Diaz records himself as against 
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the dictatorship of General Santa Anna.’ 
He pushed his way through the crowd. 
Soldiers were despatched to arrest him. 
But Diaz was away. Astride a fast 
horse he fled from the city and joined 
fortunes with a detachment of Liberal 
sympathizers who were in arms against 
the dictator. Inside of a week he had 
smelled powder for the first time. His 
account of the episode runs like this: 

“Tt was decided that we should lie in 
wait above a ravine for a column of in- 
fantry and cavalry which the Government 
had sent out against us. There were about 
one hundred and fifty of them. Half of 
these would have been a sufficient force 
to rout us, we were so unorganized 
and unused to war, had it not been for 
the topography of the country. There 
was water in the ravine, and it seemed 
natural to me that the soldiers would 
stop there to drink. We loosened a 
number of rocks and put levers under 
them so that we could roll them down the 
banks of the ravine. While the soldiers 
were drinking we fired a volley and tipped 
the rocks over the edge. They got up 

















THE CASTLE OF CHAPULTEPEC 


summer residence of the President which overlooks the City of Mexico 
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and ran away, and so did we. -I should 
say it was a drawn battle.” 

Diaz was in the field almost constantly 
from 1854 until his first election to the 
Presidency in 1876. Diaz was a natural- 
born soldier. His campaigns show the 
facility with which he absorbed the 
essentials of the art of warfare and modified 
them to suit place and occasion, and 
they prove his skill in strategy. A quality 
of energy which impelled him to prompt 
and speedy action, in a degree which even 
now is beyond the ability of the average 
Mexican, also served to mark the man. 
Like all commanders who gain a repu- 
tation for winning, for dash and for 
desperate enterprises successfully consum- 
mated, Diaz enjoyed the unbounded con- 
fidence of the men whom he led. 

When he was twenty-eight, Juarez 
committed to his charge the district of 
Tehuantepec, with the title of governor 
and military commander. While harrying 
the Clericals from their strong places and 
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A DEMOCRATIC AUTOCRAT 


No ruler in the world has had more absolute power than Diaz 
and there are few with more democratic simplicity 


entrenchments in this hotbed of anti- 
Liberalism, he found time to inaugurate 
extensive improvements in the town of 
Tehuantepec, including the draining of a 
tract of swamp adjoining it. Here the 
Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, a celebrated 
French archeologist, found Diaz. It is 
interesting, when one recalls Diaz’s later 
career, to read the Abbé’s impressions of 
the young governor: 

“T was escorted to the house of the 
governor, who gave me a very kind 


reception. His aspect and _ carriage 
forcibly arrested my attention. His dis- 


tinguished air and his fine features, slightly 
bronzed by the sun, reminded me of what 
I had imagined to have been the salient 
traits of the Mexican nobility. Porfirio 
Diaz is still young. I had occasion to 
see him nearly every day, for he took his 
food at the house of my host. I was, in 
consequence, able to study his person- 
ality and character. Without entering 
into his political views, I can affirm that 
the qualities which I discovered in him 
during the familiarity of daily intercourse 
only confirmed the good opinion which I 
had formed of him at the time of our 
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first interview, and I can only say that 
it would be well if all the provinces of 
Mexico were governed by men of his 
worth.” 

When the War of Reform ended, with 
Juarez more or less precariously installed 
in the Presidential chair, it was a question 
which of the two men stood highest in 
the regard of the triumphant Liberals. 
Then came the French troops to blaze 
the path to an Emperor’s throne for 
Maximilian, whom Napoleon III., with 
the approval of the Vatican, sent across 
seas to rule over the Mexicans and redeem 
the land for Rome. The political align- 
ment of the Mexicans during the war of the 
French Intervention was_ substantially 
the same as it had been in the War of 
the Reform. Save a comparatively few 
of the Clericals, whose fibre of patriotism 
was too sound to enable them to stomach 
the invasion of the land by foreigners, 
the Church party cast lots with Maximilian 
against Juarez, Diaz, and the Liberals. 

The war-loving Diaz was quickly in the 
forefront of the fray. He repulsed the 
French at Puebla on their first essay to 
push the tri-color from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico City, but finally French soldiers 
and Austrians, commanded by Marshal 
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Bazaine, beat down the Liberal troops, 
took Mexico City and seated Maximilian. 
Juarez still persisted at the head of an 
ambulatory government, which the French 
compelled to move, first to San Luis 
Potosi, from there to Saltillo and on to 





EIGHTY YEARS OLD 


with the vigorous walk of a man of thirty 
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PRESIDENT AT THE MILITARY SCHOOL AT TLALPAM IN 1910 
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¥ : Governor Escandon 


General Diaz 








Mrs. Diaz 


STt has seemed to me that of all men now living General Porfirio Diaz, of Mexico, was best worth 
seeing” — Elihu Root, U. S. Secretary of State 


Chihuahua, until it rested finally at 
Mexico’s farthest north, Paso del Norte, 
on the American frontier. 

Diaz was almost the only reliance of 
Juarez and the Liberal Government in 
the dark years 1862, 1863 and on to the 
spring of 1867. With few men, little 


money and only a patriotic idea, minus 
more than the veriest wraith of a de facto 





government to which to cling, he fronted 
the French in pitched battles, skirmishes 
and seiges, trapped them in ambuscades, 
valiantly opposing the slogan of Liberalism 
and Republicanism to the temporary 
ascendancy of Imperialism and Conserva- 
tism headed by Maximilian. Bazaine 
sought to bribe him by proffers of money 
and high rank in the imperial service. 








AT AN AVIATION MEET 





With a revolution in progress and stories afloat of plots to assassinate him, he stood with only a wooden 


railing between him and at least a thousand persons within pistol range 
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Without Diaz to blow up the embers of 
Liberalism in the South, Juarez — lacking 
the aid of the distracted Government at 
Washington — must have perforce given 
Mexico wholly over to the sway of the 
French. Bazaine besieged the city of 
Oaxaca. Diaz, with less than 1,000. men, 
held- him off until the Liberals were 
starved out. Diaz declined a parole on 
the terms dictated by Bazaine, who sent 
him a prisoner to Puebla. For five 
months he languished. Confederates 
smuggled to him ropes and a dagger. 
Diaz’s story of his escape is worth retelling. 

“On the night I decided to make the 
attempt I went to a roofless room in the 
convent where I was confined, and as I 
was in the habit of going there the sentries 
paid no attention to me. Three of the 
four ropes which had been given me I 
threw up to the roof. There was a pro- 
jecting stone spout extending from the 
top of one of the sides of this roofless 
room — the rooms adjoining this all had 
roofs — and I managed to loop the fourth 
rope about this spout. The spout sus- 
tained my weight, and I climbed up the 
rope, until I was on the roof. Picking 
up the ropes I tip-toed along, intent upon 
reaching a corner giving upon the street. 
On the roof of the church adjoining the 
convent, sentries were posted, so I had to 
be very careful. There were many little 
domes, corresponding to the cells under- 
neath, projecting above the roof, and I 
hid among these as best I could. Many 
pieces of glass were strewn about, and 


these tinkled and crackled when I stepped | 


on them. There was lightning, too, and this 
made the risk of being seen more imminent. 
When I got to a place on the roof which 
was almost directly under the sentries 
on the church I was able to stand erect 
without running much danger of being 
seen. 

“Between the roof where I climbed up 
and the corner over the street, were the 
rooms occupied by the priest in charge 
of the church. He was very keen sighted 
and not long before had discovered that 
a hole had been bored from one of the 
cells used as a prison through the walls 
of his house. He denounced the prisoners 
who made the hole, and they were shot 
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the next day. I was not anxious to 
encounter the priest. 

“But I had to run my chances, so I 
lowered myself into an upper yard of the 
priest’s house. Scarcely had I done so 
when out came a young man who roomed 
in the house. He probably had been to 
the theatre, for he was humming a little 
song to himself. He nearly brushed 
against me, as I huddled down close to 
the wall, but he didn’t see me. I waited 
a long time, until I thought he had gone 
to bed and probably fallen asleep. Then 
I climbed up the side of the yard, opposite 
to that from which I had descended, and 
finally got to the corner of the street. 

“There is on that corner of the convént 
— it is there still, probably — a statue of 
St. Vincent Ferrer. It seemed a good 
place for me to tie a rope so as to let.my- 
self into the street. I shook the saint 
to make sure that he was firmly fixed 
on his pedestal, and he wobbled about 
so alarmingly that I was in doubt for 
a time whether or not to trust him. Prob- 
ably there was an iron spike running from 
the pedestal up into the statue, but I did 
not care to take chances, with a forty-foot 
fall in prospect, so I tied my ropes about 
the pedestal. I had the option of sliding 
down the rope directly into the street, 
or into a lot, which was fenced in. I 
chose the latter. No one had told me 
that a drove of hogs were quartered in 
the lot, but I quickly found out. As I 
was sliding down the rope a dagger, 
which I had thrust into my belt, fell among 
the hogs. I think it must have. fallen 
point downward, and pricked one of the 
hogs rather severely, for first one and then: 
all the rest set up a tremendous grunting 
and squealing. I had to wait for them 
to quiet down. Once on the ground, I 
raised myself over the top of the wall, just 
in time to face a gendarme who was 
passing on his rounds. I pulled my head 
down and waited until he was gone. Then 
I leaped the wall into the street.” 

Diaz had an epic share in the events of 
the two years that followed his escape 
and preceded the downfall of the empire. 
He was Bazaine’s béte noir. First he 
routed a force which Bazaine commissioned 
to take him, alive if they could do no 
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better, but more acceptably dead. Num- 
berless bands of tatterdemalion and hollow- 
cheeked Liberals cohered under his leader- 
ship until he commanded an army of 
respectable proportions. Part of it he 
hurled at the city of Oaxaca. Bazaine 
marched to the relief of the beleaguered 
place, whereupon Diaz turned his back 
upon the city, met the Imperialists, 
whipped them and then doubled upon his 
tracks and compelled Oaxaca to yield. 
Our war being ended, Secretary Seward 
invoked the Monroe Doctrine against the 
irresolute Napoleon IIT. who called off the 
Trench troops and left Maximilian with 
only a handful of Austrian and Belgian 
soldiers and a few Mexican regiments to 
stay his tottering throne. Juarez in the 
North, with the United States at his back, 
and Diaz in the South, slowly crushed 
the life out of the Empire of Maximilian 
between them. 

“Before he left the country Bazaine 
sent word to me and offered to sell us a 
great quantity of arms, clothing, and 
supplies at ruinously cheap prices,’’ said 
Diaz, ‘‘ Maximilian and he had quarreled, 
so instead of selling, or giving them to the 
Imperialists he preferred offering them to 
us. I didn’t accept, for two reasons. 
The first was that we did not have the 
money to spare, and the second was that 
I concluded, the way things were going, 
that it wouldn’t be long before we could 
get the supplies for nothing. Bazaine, 
I knew, did not have sufficient ships in 
which to carry them away. It fell out as 
I expected. When I took Mexico City 
a little after that I was able to outfit my 
ermy completely without the expenditure 
of a centavo.”’ : 

Puebla, after a brief siege, was taken 
by Diaz by storm. He drove back within 
the shelter of the capital the Mexican 
general, Marquez, who had sallied out 
with 5,000 men to the relief of Puebla. 
Maximilian had taken refuge at Queretaro. 
The toils were tightening. Within a few 
days Queretaro was delivered over to the 
Liberals. Maximilian was caught and shot. 
Diaz entered Mexico City. The war was 
over and Juarez again took his seat in the 
National Palace. 

Juarez and Diaz came to the parting 
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of the ways within a few months. The 
reasons reflected discredit upon neither. 
The breach was inevitable. Both were 
strong men, and their partizans were 
perhaps unreasonably and_ injudiciously 
enthusiastic in proclaiming the merits of 
the one over the other. There was a 
divided sentiment among the citizenry 
which needed but sparse encouragement 
to plunge the country afresh into civil 
war. A sharp cleavage had been made 
in the Liberal ranks, which presaged 
a test of strength, sooner or later, by the 
Juarez and the Diaz factions. It came 
in the guise of another revolution, directed 
against Juarez and his policies, with 
Diaz as the leader of the opposition to 
the Government. Juarez’s sudden death 
and the constitutional succession of Lerdo, 
the head of the Supreme Court, to the 
presidency, came while the issue was 
still in the balance. In the election which 
followed, Lerdo defeated Diaz, who had 
to retire from the country for a space. 
On his return from the United States, 
where he had taken refuge temporarily, 
occurred his narrowest escape from exe- 
cution. He sailed from New Orleans to 
Vera Cruz by steamship, on his way back 
to Oaxaca to assume command of the 
anti-Lerdist forces. When the steamship 
touched at Tampico she was boarded by 
a number of Lerdist army officers. They 
recognized Diaz and demanded of the 
captain of the steamship that Diaz be 
delivered into their hands immediately 
for summary execution as soon as he could 
be landed on Mexican soil. ‘“ You cannot 
touch that man while he is on this ship,” 
said the captain. ‘So long as he is here 
he is under the protection of the United 
States flag.” The captain, whose name 
was Samuel F. Phillips, died a few weeks 
agoin Mineola, N. Y. Although the Mex- 
ican officers sputtered and raged, Phillips 
refused to alter his decision. The Lerdists 
watched Diaz and he watched them, mean- 
while seeking to devise a plan for out- 
witting them. Phillips and the purser 
of the steamship came to his aid. Phillips 
timed the arrival of the ship at Vera Cruz 
so that she dropped anchor outside the 
harbor after nightfall. Port rules forbade 
her entering the harbor until daylight. 
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The Lerdist officers ordered Phillips to 
vend them ashore in a small boat. This 
ico, he refused to do. Diaz went to bed, 
and the Lerdists took turns patrolling 
the deck, in fear lest he try to escape by 
swimming. In the night, in spite of this 
vigilance, they heard a loud splash over 
the side of the vessel and investigation 
showed that a life preserver had been 
filched from its lashings at the rail. Evi- 
cently, they thought that Diaz, in spite 
of the sharks with which the water was 
alive, had risked gaining his liberty by 
swimming. During the next day, and 
for every day while the steamship was in 
the harbor, she was visited by parties of 
Mexican soldiers. The hospitality of the 
purser was profuse. Sometimes the sol- 
diers sat with him in his cabin until late 
at night, drinking and playing cards. The 
most comfortable seat in the cabin was 
the cushioned top of a locker. There 
many of them sat little thinking that 
Diaz was inside it, cramped, dripping 
with perspiration in the intense tropical 
heat, and scarcely daring to breathe. 
One night when the Mexicans had left 
for the shore, he dropped into a_ boat, 
vas rowed to the beach below the city, 
and won his way safely into the mountains 
of Oaxaca. 

Lerdo ran away after the decisive battle 
of Tecoac, where Diaz commanded, and 
in 1876 Diaz became provisional President. 
In the following year he was elected for a 
four year term. Save for four years, he 
has held the office continuously until now. 

First-hand knowledge of conditions in 
Mexico, of the quality of the citizenry, 
of their vigor, initiative, and capacity 
for full self-government — as we in the 
United States know and practice it — is 
requisite for the formulation of any opinion 
upon the permanent value to the country 
of Diaz’s absolutism, or of an opinion 
upon the wisdom of his retention of full 
governmental control for more than thirty- 
five years. A glance at pre-Diaz times 
may enlighten one who does not personally 
know Mexico of to-day. The country 
gained its independence from Spain in 
i821. From then until 1876 nearly eighty 
executives rose, waxed, and waned, abus- 
ing their offices, for the most part, for 
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cash for themselves and their satellites. 
All sorts of fantastic experiments in 
government were tried, under equally 
grotesque and impracticable “plans.” 
Revolutions tripped upon one another’s 
heels, so fast they came. Mexico had 
presidents, dictators, emperors, supreme 
councillors --- everything but a king, and 
some of the Mexicans wished for that. 
Priests bled the country and enjoyed 
privileges and exemptions which made 
them, as a body, even more powerful 
and important than the puny, rickety 
state. The citizens had been so long 
cupped-and-balled between warring politi- 
cal factions that most of them scarcely 
had bread to put to their mouths, or 
clothes to cover their nakedness. The 
country was prostrate, panting. There 
was commerce in insignificent volume; 
each state was surrounded by a tariff 
wall of its own; the foreign debt hung 
like a millstone about the national neck; 
the revenues were far behind the expenses; 
only a few miles of railway were in opera- 
tion; the telegraph was in its infancy; 
the postal service was a joke; bandits 
raided everywhere, even into the thorough- 
fares of the capital; there were few, if 
any schools. On top of all this it was 
touch-and-go daily whether another revo- 
lution might not erupt. 

From 1876 until now Mexico has been 
ruled —ruled is the word —-by Diaz. 
The first thing he did was to put down 
his foot upon civil war, and keep it down. 
If there was one plank in his platform 
that, to him, loomed more important 
than another, it was the peace plank. 
Diaz made the Mexican people behave, 
and respect the constituted author- 
ities — the constituted authorities being 
the authorities that were constituted by 
Diaz. His reputation and prowess as a 
fighter stood him in such good stead that 
until the Madero insurrection he did not 
have much serious trouble. The people 
knew what Diaz could do, and they were 
chary about inviting his anger. Besides, 
they were tired of war. That helped Diaz 


work out his plan of nation-saving and 
nation-building. With peace established, 
and life and property rights reasonably 
The richness 


safe, Mexico has progressed. 
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of her natural resources supplied the 
impetus which had not been allowed to 
assert itself during the political epilepsy 
of her first half-century of independence. 
Diaz straightened up her debts and then 
began to woo capital. Capital was needed 
for railroads, public works and all sorts 
of development. Capital fell in love 
with Mexico early in the Diaz era and 
is still paying court to her. Laughing 
a little, the President once said to me: 

“One doesn’t have to invite capital 
to come into a country. Prepare the 
way for it, and it will come without being 
invited. Formerly there was no induce- 
ment for capital to come to Mexico. 
It had no guarantee of safety. As a 
general thing, the capital that comes 
without an invitation is the best that can 
be obtained. You remember how badly 
the first capital that ventured into Mexico 
fared. That was the old English loan. 
The administrations which came after 
the one which authorized the loan repudi- 
ated it. Repudiation was popular with 
the people, not so much because they were 
dishonest, but they didn’t have the money 
with which to pay. It was easy to 
repudiate the debts. I once heard Juarez 
say that the administration which would 
be so foolhardy as to recognize the English 
loan would sign its own death warrant. 
One of the first things I did when I took 
office was to pay off this loan. Word 
went outside that Mexico was paying her 
debts and would probably keep on doing 
it. It wasa bugle call to capitalists.” 

Regardless of what the people of Mexico 
now want, or what they think they want, 
the repeated elections of Diaz have exer- 
cised a greater steadying effect upon the 
country than anything else could have 
done. Whether under his tutelage the 
nation has become competent to take care 
of itself in peace and dignity, or whether 
this revolution will turn up some other 
teacher to take his place, is hard to 
prophesy. 

The machinery for self-government is 
there. Diaz even complied rigidly with the 
letter of the election laws of Mexico. Elec- 
tions have been held at due and legal in- 
tervals. But Diaz, having an abounding 
faith, in his own ability to boss the country 
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as he thought it should be bossed — for 
the best interests of all concerned — and 
sharing with every thoughtful foreign ob- 
server, other than those of Latin blood, 
the conviction that politics and progress 
cannot share the same bed in Mexico. 
saw to it that there were no surprises, 
or disappointments at the polls. 

“Look after your own interests,”’ said 
he, in substance, to the Mexican people. 
“Multiply your pesos. Develop your re- 
sources and industries. But let me run 
the country. Don’t bother with politics. 
You will profit more personally by leaving 
politics to me.” And it is true that 
they have. Perhaps the time now has 
come for Mexico and the Mexicans to 
stand upright on their political feet, and 
please themselves by exercising the right 
of franchise as freely and untrammeled 
as we in the United States sometimes 
think we do. At any rate, they are going 
to try the experiment, unless some other 
strong man takes control. The Diaz rule 
is ended. Perhaps it would have been as 
well if it had ended eight or ten years ago. 

It will take a long time for the people of 
Mexico, zestful to try their political wings, 
to get beyond the A. B. C. stage in real 
and virile politics. But they are better 
fitted to govern themselves now than they 
were before Diaz subjected the country 
to the ironing out process. 

“T have no fears as to the future of 
Mexico,” said the President when [I last 
saw him. “The country will go ahead 
and will prosper. New political garments 
have been provided for her since 1876. 
Sometimes, though, I think that perhaps 
we have done as the man who purchased 
for his three year old boy some clothes 
that were big enough for a boy of nine, 
or ten. When his wife scolded him 
he said: ‘Never mind, the boy will grow 
into them.’ Mexico will grow, too.” 

Such is Diaz’s judgment of Mexico. 
Mexico’s judgment is that the boy has 
not only grown into the clothes, but be- 
yond them. Mexico believes that Diaz 
started a progress which was larger than 
he knew and with which he had not en- 
tirely kept up. Its judgment of him is 
probably right in some measure and like- 
wise his judgment of himself written in 
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his resignation of the Presidency, the 
last official act of one of the great nation 
builders of our time. 


“Sefiores: The Mexican people who generously 
have covered me with honors, who proclaimed me as 
their leader during the international war, who patriotic- 
ally assisted me in all works undertaken to develop 
industry and the commerce of the republic, establish 
its credit, gain for it the respect of the world and obtain 
for it an ‘honorable position in the concert of nations: 
that same people has revolted in armed military bands, 
stating that my presence in the exercise of the 
supreme executive power was the cause of this 
insurrection. 

“T do not know of any facts imputable to me which 
could have caused this social phenomenon, but per- 
mitting, though not admitting, that I may be unwit- 
tingly culpable, such a possibility makes me the least 
able to reason out and decide my own culpability. 
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“Therefore, respecting, as I have always respected 
the will of the people and in accordance with Article 
82 of the Federal Constitution I come before the 
Supreme Representatives of the nation in order to 
resign, unreservedly, the office of Constitutional 
President of the republic with which the national 
vote honored me, which I do with all the more reason 
since in order to continue in office it would be neces- 
sary to shed Mexican blood, endangering the credit 
of the country, dissipating its wealth, exhausting ‘ts 
resources and exposing its policy to international 
complications. 

“T hope, gentlemen, that when the passions which 
are inherent to all revolutions have been calmed a 
more conscientious and justified study will bring 
out in the national mind a correct acknowledgment, 
which will allow me to die carrying engraved in my 
soul a just impression of the estimation of my life, 
which throughout I have devoted and will devote to 
my countrymen. 

“With all respect, Porrrrio D1az.’ 
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And if the standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may, 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 

Press where ye see yon fore-lock wave amidst the ranks of war 
And be your oriflamme that day LA FOLLETTE’S pompadour! 


Mexican revolution is in full swing, 

so that for a month there has been no 
Japanese invasion, and Congress is free 
to give its attention to interior questions. 
There was an intimation over the tele- 
phone last night that there would be 
‘something doing” on Capitol Hill to-day. 
The warning was confirmed in more states- 
manlike phrase during the morning, and, 
though the streets were blazing with heat, 
two o'clock found the Senate galleries over- 
flowing with all sorts and conditions of 
persons with friends able to tip them off 
concerning an expected event. 

Most of us thought it was to be a re- 
opening of the Lorimer case, though we 
pigs that four of the “progressives” 

“insurgent”? Republican Senators were 


|’ IS mid-May in Washington. The 


— MACAULAY, revised. 


out of town. The fact was, it transpired, 
the Republican organization had planned 
to elect a President pro tempore, in place of 
Senator Frye, resigned. ‘The caucus nom- 
inee was Senator Gallinger of New Hamp- 
shire —a stand-pat of the stand-patters. 

The Senate Chamber has an unaccus- 
tomed look, this 62nd Congress. A gray- 
mustached gentleman of long and dis- 
tinguished service, hailing from Rhode 
Island, no longer occupies the sixth seat, 
east, in the third row. Along with Mr. 
Aldrich, the carefully groomed Mr. Hale 
of Maine is missing. The irrepressible 
orator of Hoosierdom no longer circulates 
in corridor and aisle. Warner is not 
there, nor Depew, nor Kean, nor Scott, 
nor Dick. Yet somehow the Senate man- 
ages to do business, though these towers 
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of wisdom no longer lift their frowning 
fronts. Of the ninety-one Senators who 
answer the roll call, fifty are counted as 
Republicans, and presumably the country 
is still safe. 

The day is scarcely begun when one 
notices that the centre of activity on.the 
floor is at a seat in the midst of the un- 
regenerate Democrats occupied by a short 
man with very square and very broad 
shoulders, a high forehead and an upstand- 
ing crop of hair, and a good deal of manner 
—one would call it self-consciousness if 
the short man had an unoccupied moment 
in which to be self-conscious. The name 
of the short man is Robert Marion La 
Follette, and this afternoon is to make it 
clear that no one interested in the affairs 
of the country can afford not to know him 
and his story, his ideas and ambitions, and 
the historic possibilities which attach to 
his name. Put the accent on the penult, 
by the way. He will have none of the 
French pronunciation, though his forbears 
came from the land of La Fayette. 

Over a little to the right is the seat of 
another little man, a podgy person with 
a white shock of a head set down between 
his shoulders — Senator Martin of Vir- 
ginia, who now enacts the réle of Demo- 
cratic leader. Between the two there is 
a constant exchange of notes. Occasion- 
ally Martin waddles over to La Follette, 
and again La Follette struts over to Martin. 
Other Senators, Democrats, except Clapp 
of Minnesota and Poindexter of Washing- 
ton, gather about, and there is much 
consultation over a list that is apparently 
being perfected. 

The Senate proceeds — Lodge is in the 
chair, acting by unanimous consent in place 
of the Secretary of the Senate, for there 
is need of a parliamentarian to-day — 
to the election of a President pro tempore. 
Senator Cullom, chairman of the Republi- 
can caucus, nominates Mr. Gallinger. 
Senator Martin, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic caucus, nominates Senator Bacon. 
And Senator La Follette nominates Senator 
Clapp. 

The roll-call begins. There are forty- 
one “‘Republican”’ Senators on the floor 
and only thirty-six Democrats. But five 
of those “Republican”? Senators on the 
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floor do not vote for the caucus nominee; 
they have a nominee of their own; while 
three more ‘‘Republicans”’ are paired with 
absent members. Absent Democrats? No. 
That is one of the jokes of theday. With 
other “Republicans.” Of the forty-one 
members of the party present, the Organ- 
ization are able to muster cnly thirty- 
two for their man. They hear the result 
of the ballot with faces amazed: ‘‘Bacon 
35; Gallinger 32; Clapp 4; Bristow 1; Till- 
man 1. No choice.” 

There is surprised wrath from the Or- 
ganization leaders—for the first time 
in a generation discomfited in a vote like 
this. Smoot hurls denunciations. Hey- 
burn roars. Gallinger casts bitter im- 
putations. Root, pale with ineffective 
anger, sullenly objects to the pairing of 
“Republicans” and says ‘‘the time has 
come to know what party those Senators 
belong to, who vote and scheme against 
the nominee of the party whose name 
they profess.” 

The little man with the pompadour has 
made his way to the main aisle. His 
voice peals out like a clear-toned bell. 
Root, with his-slight, stooped figure and 
his thin voice, is anything but impressive 
in the Senate—where he has been a 
failure. La Follette stands a moment and 
looks at him. Perfect silence falls on floor 
and gallery. Every word comes ringing 
forth like a clean-cut coin of worth: 

“Mr. President, let the Senator beware 
lest he set a precedent that will come 
home to plague him for many a long day. 
I recognize the right of no Senator to 
make the point against me or against 
any one voting as I vote that we are 
voting against our party.” And so on. 
It is a flat defiance. ‘‘ Time will show,” 
the speaker avers, dramatically, with warn- 
ing finger raised, ‘“who constitute the 
Republican party. This day will show 
who do not control it.” An actor who 
had practised the little speech all his life 
could not have delivered it with more 
faultless effect, with more impressiveness 
of accent, intonation, and grave gesture. 

From Root, never another word. But 
from some Senator on the Republican side, 
a motion to adjourn. Thirty-three Re- 
publicans vote to adjourn. Democrats 
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and Progressive Republicans vote to stay. 
After a little manoeuvring, another ballot. 
With a like result. More ballots, with 
the same result. Not a vote changes. 
The Organization leaders gather and buzz. 
They are helpless, leaderless, bitterly 
chagrined. Again they try to adjourn, 
but again La Follette won’t let them. 
Seven ballots, and no election. Then a 
small man with broad shoulders, a good 
deal of manner and a pompadour, moves 
to adjourn. The Senate adjourns. 

There have been more dramatic scenes 
in the hall at the north end of the Capitol 
—hundreds of them, no doubt. Yet to- 
day’s was a scene of high-strung passion 
and — this is why it is worth describing — 
of arresting significance in the history of 
American politics. To-day, on a ballot, 
the Progressive Republicans demonstrated 
that they hold the balance of power in the 
United States Senate, and to-day Robert 
M. La Follette, who entered the Senate 
a solitary figure marked for ridicule and 
defamation, has reached the half-way 
mile-stone on his way to control of that 
body. 

I went to his office, the Census Commit- 
tee room, on the west front, while Senators 
were dispersing. There, remembering a 
certain spring day just five years ago, I 
took down the Congressional Record, 
turned to April 18, 1906, and read a para- 
graph of a speech of his — a speech at the 
beginning of which practically the whole 
Senate had ostentatiously marched out 
of the chamber: 


Mr. La Follette — Mr. President, I pause in my 
remarks to say this: I cannot be wholly indifferent 
to the fact that Senators by their absence at this time 
indicate their want of interest in what I may have 
to say upon this subject. The public is interested. 
Unless this important question is rightly settled, seats 
now temporarily vacant may be permanently vacated 
by those who have the right to occupy them at this 
time. 


Privately he had said after that speech: 
“Tam alone in the Senate this year. Next 
year there will be two of us. Then there 
will be six of us, and before six years there 
will be twelve of us, and, on the way to a 
majority, we shall have the balance of 
power.” 

It is now six years, and there are twelve 
of them: La Follette, Bourne, Bristow, 
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Cummins, Poindexter, Gronna, Works, 
Dixon, Clapp, Borah, Brown, and Craw- 
ford. 

It was natural to wonder what this pro- 
phet would say now. 

He came in, with a young son, a lad as 
flushed and happy and almost as knowing 
in political mathematics as his father. 
“They couldn’t even adjourn until I let 
‘em. That was the best joke of it all,” 
laughed the Senator. He was like a boy 
whose school nine has won the big game of 
the season. After a few minutes of joyous 
refighting of the. battle, he made his pro- 
phecy: 

“In the next Congress there will be a 
Democratic majority in the Senate, 20 
reactionary Republicans and 24 of us.” 

Nine-tenths of those in or near official 
life at Washington would agree that the 
prophecy is likely of fulfillment. 


But when that next Congress assembles, 
where will La Follette be? In the Senate 
—- or in the mansion at the other end of 
the Avenue? 

Probably half of Washington to-day 
would tell you that if any Republican 
occupies the White House next ‘term, La 
Follette has the best chance to be the man. 
Note the qualification. The truth is, 
of course, that Washington has settled 
down to the belief that we are in for a 
Democratic administration. You will go 
far to find a prophet willing to predict 
Mr. Taft’s reélection. His renomination 
is another matter. In the last Republican 
national convention 491 votes were neces- 
sary for a nomination. The Southern 
states furnished Mr. Taft with 338 of 
these. They will do so again, without fail, 
the Republican party of the South being 
absolutely controlled by Federal office- 
holders and aspirants. With such a lead, 
in the absence of an opposing candidate 
acclaimed by a united party in the North, 
the President’s renomination would ap- 
pear inevitable. 

Yet it should be clearly understood that 
the Progressive Republicans are going to 
dispute Mr. Taft’s nomination. They 
distinctly propose to claim control of the 
party. They declare that the country 
is progressive, that it must no longer 
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submit to the domination of the Interests. 
They are well organized; their leaders have 
burnt their ships, and they have with them 
a body of voters whose conviction and 
enthusiasm are comparable with nothing 
exhibited since the anti-slavery campaigns. 

It is a larger body than the country 
generally is aware. The States of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Kansas, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, and Nevada are not 
the most thickly populated in the Union, 
but they have together 73 votes in the 
electoral college — and inthe nominating 
convention. The other day a Kansas 
farmer’s journal, the Valley Farmer of 
Topeka, took a poll of 14,000 of its 
readers. Each voter was to state his first, 
second and third choice. More than half, 
7,800, named Mr. Roosevelt as their first 
choice. But La Follette was the first 
choice of 2,867; Taft was the first choice of 
769. In the voting for second choice, 
La Follette led the list, while Taft ranked 
fifth. In the voting for third choice, La 
Follette ranked first, while Taft had fallen 
to sixth place. 

If such are the conditions in Kansas, 
what may be the feeling of the rest of the 
country —of great states like Indiana, 
Illinios, Ohio and Michigan? Is it possible 
that the President could win a reélection? 
The Progressives submit that he cannot 
possibly win, and ask what sense can lie 
in naming a candidate foredoomed -before- 
hand to defeat. ‘‘Were the convention 
to be held to-morrow,” say the Progres- 
sives, “‘the nomination would go to the 
President. But in a year from now, he 
will be revealed as an admitted impossi- 
bility.” 

It may be taken that the Progressives 
sincerely believe this. The country may 
as well understand that the boom for La 
Follette is one which its promoters expect 
to succeed. Whether their expectation 
be or be not reasonable, they have entered 
upon the fight with a passionate convic- 
tion which definitely separates them from 
all ‘‘conservative”’ Republicans and will 
render it impossible for them to vote for 
Taft should he get the nomination. It is 
nowadays made perfectly clear to all who 
have come to any, even a very slight degree 
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of confidence with the Progressives, that 
they will beat Mr. Taft at the convention 
or do their best to beat him at the polls. 
“‘And my honest belief is,’ said to me a 
gentleman of considerable repute for 
political wisdom, “that the verdict of Mr. 
Taft will be something, like that pro- 
nounced by a sailorman on his comrade 
who, he said, was drowned because he 
couldn’t see the rope that had been thrown 
him, a shark having unfortunately bitten 
off his head.” 

If it be not Taft, it will not be Justice 
Hughes, nor Gifford Pinchot. It might 
be Theodore Roosevelt. The Progres- 
sives to a man believe that the ex- 
President does not want the nomination 
and that he would not take it. They be- 


lieve that he would favor La Follette; 
recently his eyes have been opened, they 
say, to the Wisconsin’s man’s merits. 

On every score, then, we had better get 
acquainted with La Follette. 


He started right: he was born in a log 
cabin. His father’s family were Hugue- 
nots, but they had been in the United 
States a hundred years before the hero 
of this tale was born. His father died 
when he was a child, but the son managed 
to get the best education afforded by the 
State of Wisconsin, ending, so far as formal 
schooling is concerned, at the State 
University — though Wisconsin and La 
Follette have been engaged in mutual 
education ever since. He was a boy orator 
like Beveridge and Bryan. His chief 
youthful feat was the speech with which he 
won an interstate oratorical contest back 
in 1879. It appears from contemporary 
reports which I have examined to have 
made an enormous impression. The 
full contemporary report of the speech 
itself affords no light on the secret why 
it should have impressed anybody - 
unless the other competitors were even 
worse. Yet Emerson Hough deposes 
and says that he, having heard that con- 
test and a great many others — probably 
the poor man was a reporter and had to go 
—remembers just one oration, namely 
young La Follette’s speech on Hamlet 
in 1879. 

The prize orator plied his talent actively 
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and won an election to be District Attor- 
ney, and then an election to Congress. Up 
to 1884, the year he was nominated for 
Congress, he was reciting this kind of thing: 

Standing here in the camp of the dead, where no 
sentinel paces his solitary beat, where the only counter- 
sign is nature’s eternal silence, where the wind whispers 
the hours of day or night as it creeps through the grass 
from grave to grave, telling the sleepers beneath as 
of old “All’s well! All’s well!”’ standing here in the 
camp of the dead, we break this solemn and mysterious 
hush, etc. ; 


In Congress he had the good sense to 
keep silent for five months; his first speech 
was a protest against the River and 
Harbor Bill, on the ground that it was a 
“pork bar’l”’ enactment with no attempt 
at constructive usefulness. One is glad 
to run across this creditable performance, 
especially as the young Congressman’s 
next act was a set speech from which the 
following is a fair extract: 

This monstrous product of greed and hypocrisy 
makes its way into every home. It is as powerful 
and irresistible as vicious ingenuity can make it. It 
is as pitiless as the plague. Its purposes are those 
of the highwayman. All legislation attempted or 
within the reach of the States is impotent to deal with 
this monster. If there ever was a time within the 
history of this government when the essence of the 
great protective principle should be applied. when this 
body was solemnly commanded to use its powers 
for the general good, this, this is the hour! 

We face a new situation in history. Ingenuity 
striking hands with cunning trickery has compounded 
a substance to counterfeit — etc., etc. 

The guilty object of the orator’s wrath 
was oleomargarine, a food of excellent 
character and much usefulness when sold 
under its real name. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to state that Mr. Follette was 
the youngest member of the 49th Congress. 

He served for three terms; he got over 
being the youngest member, and became 
a useful one. In time he was put on the 
Ways and Means Committee, and he helped 
frame the Mc Kinley tariff. This was the 
greatest calamity of his life, for his as yet 
immature powers were beguiled with ar- 
guments of which he, with his oratorical 
disposition, became an acclaimed purveyor, 
and of which he has ever since remained 
avictim. It is a delight, it is an amaze- 
ment, to follow the development of Mr. 
La Follette’s mind, his evolution from a 
peddler of rhetorical platitudes into the 
greedy student, close reasoner, and bold 
innovator that he is to-day. It is an 
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equal astonishment to observe that on the 
one question of the tariff he has made 
no advance. It would be an immense 
political advantage to him to-day to hold 
the convictions of the revenue tariff men. 
Mr. La Follette’s attitude on Reciprocity 
to-day is bound to hurt him in the esti- 
mation of progressives the country over; 
political wisdom would teach him to make 
a present of his old protectionist argu- 
ments to the stand-patters, on the prin- 
ciple adopted by the pious young woman 
who, when she found that her jewels were 
dragging her down to hell, gave them to 
her sister. But Mr. La Follette’s senti- 
mental attachment to the ‘‘protection”’ 
bauble is too strong. 

Running a fourth time for Congress, La 
Follette was defeated. He had not, in 
truth, done anything in Washington to 
win him undying glory, but his defeat 
was not personal; it was a Democratic 
sweep in 1890. 

The Democratic triumph had a _ two- 
fold effect on La Follette’s career. It 
brought him home from Washington, 
and it caused him to break with the 
machine of his party. 

When the Democrats got into power 
at Madison, they proceeded to go after 
the Republican ex-Treasurers of Wis- 
consin, who had deposited the state’s 
funds in Organization banks, the interest 
and profits going not to the state but to 
the Organization. The system is familiar 
everywhere. Suits were entered against 
the ex-Treasurers for twenty years past. 
The Republican boss was United States 
Senator Philetus Sawyer, and he was one 
of the heaviest bondsmen for the ex-Treas- 
urers. The judge before whom the suits 
were to be tried was Robert J. Siebecker, 
and Siebecker was a brother-in-law and 
former law partner of Mr. La Follette. 

One day La Follette received a letter 
from Senator Sawyer asking for a private 
conference in Milwaukee. The two men 
met. La Follette says that Sawyer offered 
him a money bribe for his influence 
with Judge Siebecker. Indignantly refusing 
it, La Follette told his brother-in-law. 
The latter resolved not to sit in the 
case. His withdrawal provoked sensa- 
tional theories, and it became necessary 
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to tell the story. From that moment 
La Follette, and the Organization were bit- 
terenemies. He thought no more of Wash- 
ington, but set his mind and his heart 
on dethroning the grafters who ruled the 
Republican party in the Badger State. 


We begin now the chapter of the great 
contest for the reclamation of Wisconsin. 
La Follette appears in the réle in which 
he is most familiar to the country — that 
of the dashing, indomitable fighter. 
We shall see him in action, and we shall 
need more adjectives than these two, 
but at this point I would call attention 
to the fact that, before this mad captain 
started on his raid he had studied the 
ground, trained up lieutenants in secret, 
and waited his opportunity; for his first 
appearance on the battle-line, he waited 
three years. It was 1891 when Sawyer 
and La Follette met and parted at the 
Plankington Hotel, Milwaukee. It was 
1894 when La Follette set the battle in 
array against the Philistines, came into 
the open field with an anti-machine can- 
didate for Governor — Nils Haugen. The 
insurgent went to the state convention 
and captured one-third of the delegates. 

Then the fight was fairly on; the con- 
vention of ’94 did not end it. La Follette, 
not waiting for another campaign time 
to come around, went up and down the 
state making speeches against machine rule 
and railroad tyranny. He circularized the 
voters by the hundred thousand. It cost 
him a lot of money, and he has been in debt 
ever since. But he came to the convention 
of ’96 with a majority of the delegates 
instructed or pledged to vote for La Fol- 
lette for Governor. The night before 
the delegates assembled, the Organization 
bought enough of them to defeat him. 

That defeat was better for the cause of 
good government than a victory would 
have been. La Follette would tell you so: 

“The treachery that night in the Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee, broke our hearts. 
The stake for the people was so great that 
when we knew the result and what had 
brought it about, the very heavens looked 
black. The honest fellows who had stuck 
to me came into my room, bitter in their 
denunciations, storming against the cor- 
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rupt gang that had done this thing. One 
young fellow -— his name was Gaston — 
threw himself on the bed and cried like 
a child. Another cried out; ‘Good God! 
this can’t be a Republican Convention. 
My father was a Lincoln Republican, 
and I thought there was one party straight. 
Here they are buying votes with money.’ 
They stood up around me and told me I 
must run as an independent candidate. 

“““Not in a thousand years,’ I replied. 
‘T’ll not leave the party. The party is 
honest; it is only a few men in it who are 
dishonest. It would be foolish in me to 
get out and spend half the rest of my life 
organizing a new party. I'll find a way 
to drive those fellows out. That’s what 
T’ll do.’ 

“Well, I went home and thought it 
over. I said to myself that there was 
something wrong in the method of making 
nominations; it didn’t seem right that the 
citizens out on the farms, in the stores 
and shops should be asked to hand their 
votes over to delegates who could go to 
a convention and trade those votes off 
for money. It didn’t look right. 

“‘T had never heard of any other way of 
making nominations, but it seemed to 
me there ought to be a better way. 

“T went over to the law library of the 
Supreme Court, where every authority 
in English is to be found, and I consulted 
every statute of every state in the Union 
to find out whether there were any other 
ways of making nominations. I briefed 
them all—there wasn’t much. Then 
I wrote to the secretaries of state of all 
the states asking for copies of all the bills 
that had ever been introduced with novel 
election features. But when I had ac- 
cumulated all I could lay hands on, there 
wasn’t much. 

‘“‘ About that time I was invited by Presi- 
dent Harper to give an address before the 
University of Chicago, and I made up my 
mind to give my own views a public airing. 
By this time, I was coming to have some 
pretty clear views. I called my address 
‘The Menace of the Political Machine’ 
and with the conditions in Wisconsin in 
mind, but not naming the state, because 
conditions are the same everywhere, I 
worked out the history of the caucus and 














the convention, which came into full devel- 
opment about 1840; I showed how, for 
many years, they had been the effective 
instruments of the public sentiment of the 
country, but, now as the country devel- 
oped and people became interested in so 
many things that they had less time to give 
to public matters, they came to leave 
politics to a rising class of professional 
politicians; until finally there had grown 
up a system of machine control of these 
caucuses and conventions — a system so 
powerful that when the people, awaken- 
ing finally to the disgrace and ruin these 
professionals had worked in public affairs, 
tried to correct the government, they 
found that the means of doing so had 
been taken entirely out of their hands. 

“And at the close of that address I 
outlined a plan by which the people could 
make all nominations from governor to 
coroner and providing for the direct elec- 
tion of United States Senators. I had 
worked on it for a year.” 

That speech was made on Washington’s 
birthday, 1897 — fourteen years ago. It 
was the bugle-call for the first battle — 
which has now been won in a score of 
states of the Union — of the war for the 
resumption by the people of the powers 
of government. 

Next year Mr. La Follette announced 
himself as a candidate for governor on 
a platform the first plank of which was the 
direct primary. He secured delegates 
enough to nominate him on the first ballot. 
A second time, they bought his delegates. 
He was sold out for $8,300. 

Most men would have been done for, 
but the second defeat only called into 
action the remarkable abilities as a cam- 
paigner which he now began to display 
in a third campaign — that of 1900. This 
time his canvass was so thorough, his 
arguments so unanswerable, and his pop- 
ularity so unmistakable that there was 
ho resisting him. He walked away with 
the nomination, and with the election, 
and took his seat as governor of Wis- 
consin. 

It was a Pyrrhic victory. The old 
gang stealthily set up on him a re- 
actionary legislature. Every reform bill 
was marked for defeat; not a recomenda- 
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tion of his was accepted. For another two 
years the fight went on. In 1go02, he 
carried with him to the state capitol a 
splendid body of assemblymen, but the 
senate was close, and only one or two 
measures got through and these only ina 
modified form. 

In 1904 La Follette was a candidate 
for a fifth time. This time he smote 
the enemy hip and thigh. The legislature 
was his, and the statute books were his 
to write in what he would. He put into 
them the first of the remarkable series of 
legislative enactments that place Wiscon. 
sin in the van of the politically ana 
socially advancing states —a direct pri- 
mary law, a corrupt practices law, an 
anti-lobby law, a public utilities law, a 
civil service law, a tax law, all thoroughly 
digested, practical, equitable. 

It is easy to write these words, the names 
of a few laws. But to conceive those laws, 
to draw them, to educate public sentiment 
for them, and to elect, against the machina- 
tions of the railroads, the lumber and water- 
power grabbers, the franchise thieves, 
and a corrupt and entrenched political 
gang, officers to enact and enforce them 
— that was about as hard a job as has 
ever been done in American politics. 
The Wisconsin fight raged for ten years 
before victory was won. Those ten years 
developed two remarkable things: an edu- 
cated and enthusiastic electorate sworn 
to the paths of progress, and a leader 
brilliantly prepared to carry the standard 
in campaigns bigger still. 

Wisconsin could get along without La 
Follette now, and in 1905 they sent him 
to the United States Senate. But his 
work progresses in Wisconsin without him. 

Legislation in behalf of popular govern- 
ment has gone steadily on; this year the 
initiative and referendum has been estab- 
lished — another piece of La Folletteism. 
Progressives are in the saddle everywhere; 
the fire of that ten-years’ campaign still 
burns. You could hardly find a rarer 
instance of conviction than one that was 
given last autumn when the Republicans 
of Wisconsin nominated Frank Tucker 
for Attorney General. Frank Tucker was 
dead. Everybody knew that he was dead. 
There was no misapprehension about it. 
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Driven insane by a “‘roorback ”’ the last 
week of the campaign, he had jumped from 
a bridge. But it was a choice between 
Frank Tucker, who had been a Progres- 
sive, and a man known as a Reactionary. 
The Republicans of Wisconsin raised the 
cry ‘‘ Better a dead Progressive than a live 
Reactionary,” and gave Frank Tucker a 
rousing majority. That thing actually 
happened in the United States last 
September. 

What can you do against a people like 
that? How much of it they got from La 
Follette, ‘Bob, Son of Battle,” and how 
much La Follette got from them, it would 
be hard to say. 


Since 1905 the chief scene of “‘ Bob’s”’ ac- 
tivities has been again in Washington. He 
entered the Senate as its “‘ Lonely Man.” 
The legend attached to his name was that 
of a firebrand, a guerrilla, an irresponsible 
demagogue. How his first speech was 
greeted has been told. Yet that speech 
should have opened everybody’s eyes to 
the fact that a great man, destined to a 
great part in his country’s history, had 
appeared. That speech on the Hepburn 
railroad rate bill of 1906 was the best 
informed, the most thoughtful deliverance 
that up to that time had been made on 
the complex and puzzling subject of rail- 
roads and their relation to modern life and 
to the prosperity of the United States in 
particular. I wish to go farther, but I 
put that rather moderate sentence first, 
because it is difficult for the public gener- 
ally to accept the truth about La Follette. 
That truth is that he is one of our deep- 
est, most painstaking and most cautious 
students, a man who speaks only after 
months, even years of investigation, and 
not then unless he has arrived at a con- 
structive conclusion, not until he has 
worked out a remedy for the outward con- 
ditions he has discovered and pondered. 

This may be La Follette in a light 
strange to many, but it is the real La 
Follette. He violated the Senate usage 
and ventured to speak early in his first 
term because he knew more about railroads 
than anybody else in the body; because he 
had been studying railroads and _ their 
problems continuously for sixteen years; 
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because as governor of a state he, as- 
sisted by experts far more knowing than 
any at the service of the Senate, had ex- 
haustively and voluminously ascertained 
and recorded definite facts about the rail- 
roads in that state, and had reached results 
already positively applied and at work 
with the happiest results. La Follette 
was a human encyclopedia on railroads 
and his speech was a text-book: 

Equally astonishing in its encyclopedic 
mastery of the subject was his speech 
on the Aldrich-Vreeland currency bill in 
March, 1908. He exhibited the central- 
ization of the control of capital in this 
country. Quoting the Wor.p’s Work, 
he named 23 directors of the National 
City Bank and 39 Directors of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce who held 1,007 
directorships in big transportation, indus- 
trial, and commercial companies, finally 
tracing the financial control of the country 
to two groups one headed by Morgan, 
the other by Rockefeller. He gave an 
account of the panic of 1907, startling in 
its knowledge of the underworld of finance. 

When the 61st Congress assembled, 
La Follette was no longer alone. A little 
group of insurgents against the old Or- 
ganization joined him in his attack on the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, which was too 
unreasonable even for this disciplé of 
McKinley. The Wisconsin Senator spoke 
from the standpoint of the protectionist 
who believes that the rate of duty should 
measure the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction here and abroad, and, even from 
this ground, he denounced the cotton 
schedule and the wool schedule as in- 
famous robberies. 

It was April, 1910, when La Follette 
made his New England Merger speech of 
20,000 words. It was in opposition to 
the merger clause of President Taft’s 
Court of Commerce bill, and consisted 
almost entirely of an exposure of the 
process by which the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad Company 
had acquired a monopoly of the carrying 
trade of New England — a story of dram- 
atic interest told for the first time. 


All this gives a very slight and inade- 
quate notion of the work of the Wisconsin 
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man in the Senate. This article does 
not pretend to be a “life,” even in the 
briefest form. Its aim is only to give 
an impression — the right one —- and it 
must be a feature of that impression that 
La Follette is a sober student and a 
constructive thinker. 

“Bushy Bob’ is still the fighter — 
always will be — and fighting in the Senate 
is pretty much like fighting in the popular 
arena, only it is more serious business, 
for there is always someone ready to pink 
a weakness in the armor, to take advan- 
tage of a misthrust, and they be skilled 
knights, there. La Follette, though, is 
a master of masters, a veritable Pan 
Michael amid the press. He has behind 
and around him now a dozen companions 
‘in arms, and it is a joy to see them at work, 
the Little Knight in the midst. You 
can’t think of La Follette without thinking 
of battle; of splintering lances and banners 
and tossing plumes; you can’t listen to 
his voice without hearing the clash of 
battle-axe and halberd on morion and 
shield. And he always in the thickest. 
His ancestors were Huguenots and fought, 
I daresay, at Ivry, around the plumed 
helmet of King Henry, and heard him cry: 
Press where ye see my white plume wave amidst the 

tanks of war, 

And be your oxiflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre! 

This man is of that gallant blood, but 
now he is in lead, and the cry might be: 
Press where ye see my fore-lock wétve amidst the 

ranks of war, 

And be your oriflamme to-day La Follette’s pompadour! 

This little man with the up-roached crop 
of iron-gray hair has brought into the 
Senate more of the picturesque than has 
been seen there since the day of the mighty 
gladiators of ante-bellum times. In modern 
days only Conkling in his pride and Ingalls 
with his serpent’s tongue have been worth 
the notice of any who like history made 
with a consciousness of its own importance. 
La Follette is completely satisfying. He 
does nothing in a commonplace way; 
he is constitutionally incapable of it. 
La Follette is a pageant all by himself. 
If he were not a politician, he would be an 
actor, and he would always play heavy 
drama. Indeed, after that interstate ora- 
torical contest, he wanted to become an 
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actor, but John E. McCullough told him 
that so short a man would have no chance 
on the stage. So he has dramatized — 
himself, and gives a continuous perfor- 
mance of rarest skill and power. There 
is no more finished orator living. He 
speaks sometimes with quiet impressive- 
ness, standing with rigid body and head, 
only the bright glancing eye, the move- 
ment of a finger, the thrilling pause and 
accent making the point—-as Edwin 
Booth used to do in the part of Iago. 
He looks like Booth. He also looks like 
a celebrated patent medicine proprietor 
who ornaments the papers with his coun- 
tenance and uplifted finger. Which is 
neither to his credit nor reproach. 

Again his voice peals and booms and 
his whole body goes into action. His ges- 
tures are singularly graphic, pantomimic. 
He has the gift of phrasing. I think La 
Follette must have spent weeks studying, 
probably with the aid of the scientists 
of the University of Wisconsin, curves 
of attention, in order to know just how 
many syllables he should speak in each 
breath. La Follette is a finished orator. 
It is impossible not to take pleasure in 
the perfection of his art —La Follette 
finds it impossible, too. 

Insincere? Not a bit of it. Was there 
ever purer sincerity than Alan Breck, in 
tarnished finery, wiping his sword and 
looking about on his victims and crying 
“Am I no the bonny fighter?”’ Robert 
Louis Stevenson would have found La 
Follette a man after his own heart. They 
would have agreed that ‘‘a fine action 
is the better for a piece of purple.” La 
Follette does nothing without a cock of 
the hat and a supererogatory tinkle of 
the sword. He struts in an amplitude 
of costume; watch him in his shirt-sleeves 
haranguing a crowd of farmers from the 
tail-end of a cart, and you can see that 
he feels the toga falling from his shoulders. 
He likes to feed chickens and plow on 
his Wisconsin farm, but he does both in 
the grand manner. He hasn’t a particle 
of humor; his friends swear he has, but 
they haven’t any themselves; besides 
they claim and believe that “Bob” La 
Follette has every virtue, earthly and 
celestial. Those who do not hate him 
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heartily find it very easy to like him very 

much, to laugh at him a little, to admire 

him sincerely and to exclaim, with, or 

at least after, Macaulay. 

Oh! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in 

i Marion La Folledte, with the gallant pom- 
padour! 

That there might be no chance of mis- 
representation, I asked Senator La Follette 
to state his position on direct legislation 
and the recall. He said: 

“‘T am in favor of the initiative and refer- 
endum as insuring representative govern- 
ment. Please mark that I do not want 
the initiative and referendum to supplant, 
but to complete and guarantee, representa- 
tive government. The initiative and re- 
ferendum will place in the hands of the 
people the power to protect themselves 
against the mistakes or neglect of their rep- 
resentatives in the legislature. It should 
always be possible for the people to de- 
mand a direct vote and to repeal a bad law 
or to enact by direct vote a good measure 
which the legislature has refused to enact. 

“T am in favor of the recall. Yes, of 
the recall of judges, also, though I should 
want to see that power wisely guarded. 
‘ Why, as to that” (it was the day following 
the handing down of the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Standard Oil case, with 
its dictum as to “reasonable” restraint 
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of trade) “this decision puts the move- 
ment for the recall of judges ten years 
ahead. People who never before would 
have given a thought to such a proposi- 
tion as the recall of judges, will give it 
thought now. 

‘The initiative and referendum and re- 
call will insure representative government. 
They will prove so effective a reminder for 
representatives who otherwise might for- 
get to represent, and so effective a check 
upon officials who might otherwise forget 
the source of their authority, that it will 
seldom be necessary actually to invoke 
them.” 


A visitor had a long wait for his turn. 
“T only came to shake the hand of the 
next President,” he said. 

“Thank you very much,” replied the 
Senator, in his best manner and with his 
extra-expansion smile. ‘‘ Thank you very 
much for your good wishes for me. But 
as I wish you well too, I must advise you 
that if you want to strike the right man, 
you had better shake hands with a few 
dozen other gentlemen.” 

“Is it worth while to go to the other 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue, Senator?” 
quizzed the visitor. 

“Well,” replied the Senator, “it’s a 
very hot day, and thatisa long trip. Bu! 
don’t forget to go to Trenton, New Jersey.” 
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fanatics to urge the ascetic alterna- 
tive suggested in that ancient poser, 
““Would you live to eat or eat to live?” 
They told you what chemical eciements 
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your bodies require and what food these 
elements may be found in; and they 
promised that your life would be long 
according as you locked up your natural 
impulses and sat on the lid. Such a 
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joyless procedure is no longer held essential 
to health. Indeed, it has now become 
apparent that if any one thing is more 
essential to health than another it is joy 
itself, including the joy of eating — what 
Tennyson has miscalled “that wretched 
business of meat and drink.” 

And yet before this gratifying announce- 
ment can be safely adopted as a guide, 
you should take a glance at those scientific 
facts which once seeemd to spell repres- 
sion but now are found to justify a rational 
adoption of pleasure. For only when rea- 
son is coupled with pleasure can pleasure 
be a safe companion for a reasoning 
creature. 

About all we can find out about food 
is that there are three kinds, or elements; 
namely, proteins, fats and carbohydrates. 
The chief function of proteins is to repair 
the waste of the body, or to build up its 
ligaments, tissues, etc. It is to be found 
predominantly in the white of egg and in 
the lean of meat, but also (less predomin- 
antly) in nuts and in some vegetables. 
Fats and carbohydrates, on the other hand, 
are not tissue builders but fuel. The 
stock examples of fats are: cream and 
butter; the stock examples of carbohy- 
drates are: starches (as in bread) and 
sugars (as in fruits). Each of these three 
fundamental elements has a distinct mis- 
sion; and all should, therefore, be present 
in every meal. 

This is what we know, and it is signi- 
ficant. But what we don’t know is equally 
significant. What we don’t know, as yet 

-and are waiting to find out —-is why 
in each of the three fundamental divisions 
there exist so many forms. Of protein 
there are many forms; of fat, many; of 
carbohydrate, many. There are fruits 
In many kinds; cereals in many kinds; 
nuts in many kinds; vegetables in many 
kinds. There are flesh of beast, flesh of 
towl, flesh of fish. Why all these, each 
with a unique flavor as distinctive as the 
lace of a man? 

Here science pauses. Up to the present 
we have been able to do little more than 
otfer the presumption that Nature probably 
has some good reason for its remarkable 
variety. Each form in which each ele- 
ment appears may have a separate office 
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to discharge; not a fundamental office, 
to be sure (the fundamental offices are 
still but three), but an incidental office. 
Nor need an office be the less indispensable 
for being incidental, since even fuel can- 
not be set burning without a match, nor 
food become operative until it is digested; 
and the idiosyncrasies of digestion — that 
is to say, those apparent differences for 
which the reconciling law is not yet found, 
but inevitably shall be found — are 
notorious. Here, then, you meet that 
margin of the yet unknown, on which 
you may not too rashly trespass. What 
it warns you against, in particular, is 
committing yourself arbitrarily to any 
circumscribed class of foods, though it 
be a class furnishing all three of the 
fundamental elements, for you cannot 
know what incidental properties you may 
thereby be excluding, the want of which, 
owing to some idiosyncrasy of your indi- 
vidual make-up, may prevent the funda- 
mental three from being smoothly appro- 
priated. 

But because you recognize this limit to 
your knowledge, you must not conclude 
that the knowledge you now possess is 
incapable of practical application. Al- 
ready it is enough to furnish a fun- 
damental criterion for diet. It puts 
an end to the vague and irresponsible 
classifications of foods as ‘‘ good and bad,”’ 
“wholesome and unwholesome,” “rich 
and plain,” etc. Nothing that is food 
is always good, and nothing that is food is 
always bad. The virtue of a given food 
is wholly dependent on the current 
demands of the body, and the current 
demands of the body are dependent, 
among other things, on what it has been 
supplied with up to the moment of eating. 
If, up to that moment, the body has been 
over-supplied with two of the three ele- 
ments, more of these will be bad, no matter 
how plain; and the third element will be 
good, no matter howrich. In this there 
is system enough to explode nearly all 
of the contradictory fallacies cherished 
by your hypochondriac. It is not true, 
for instance, as he, at one moment alleges, 
that what is food for the goose is poison 
for the gander. What is true is that 


because of unknown incidental qualities, 
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apples may better agree with one, and 
cucumbers with the other — although 
both of these foods are, predominantly, 
carbohydrate; olives with one and cream 
with the other — although both are pre- 
dominating fat; veal with one, and cottage 
cheese with the other — although both are, 
predominantly protein; and it remains 
good of all human geese and ganders that 
they are made of one clay; compound 
of protein, fat, and carbohydrate. 

It is equally untrue, as at other mo- 
ments the hypochondriac alleges, that 
the set régime which avails for A ought 
equally to avail for B. The accumulated 
deficiencies in A’s diet, as well as his daily 
behavior and consequent utilization of 
the three elements, may be different from 
B’s. On the same principle, it is untrue 
that vegetarianism, or even fruitarianism, 
necessarily fails in practice. Most of the 
failures of vegetarianism, for instance, 
occur where its only principle has been 
the exclusion of flesh food — not the com- 
bination of a proper threefold meal with- 
out the participation of flesh food. Nor 
is it true that what will alone sustain life 


longest, such as some cereals, is, under all 
conditions, the better food. Such a food 
merely comes nearer to a complete com- 
bination of the three elements in one ar- 
ticle of diet; while the less complete article, 
properly supplemented, might furnish a 


still better combination. It is this proper 
supplementation of one element with two 
others which constitutes the basic prob- 
lem of diet. Its solution reconciles the 
goose-and-gander theory with the arbi- 
trary régime theory, as gravitation recon- 
ciles the behaviors of balloons and cannon 
balls — one law through many shapes. 

The next question is: can science, with 
this knowledge and this limitation to her 
knowledge, teach men what particular 
wrongs they commit that bring the retri- 
bution of nature upon them? Yes, she 
can give a partial answer —an answer 
commensurate with her knowledge. Two 
wrongs at least:she can hit off with great 
particularity: first, that. men eat too 
much; second, that, of the tissue-building 
or protein element (of which meat is the 
type), men eat more than proportionately 
too much. 
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Two generations ago a Dutch physician, 
out walking with his child, called the lad’s 
attention to a passing hay load as big as 
a mastodon. ‘There, my son,’ said he, 
“is the equivalent of what one man eats 
in a year in excess of what he needs.”’ 

It goes without saying that this figure of 
speech was never intended to be taken 
literally. Itis a gross exaggeration. In- 
deed, some believe that the limits within 
which a man may overeat without laying 
on excessive adi posde tissue are very narrow. 
It is certain, however, that if the limits 
be narrow the effects are quite endless 
and altogether intolerable. It is an axiom 
of physiology that the bulk of human ills 
originate in sins of nutrition, of which 
overeating is, of course, one. 

‘Nor is the glut of ordinary fuel by any 
means the chief evil of overeating. The 
most damaging glut is the glut of the pro- 
tein element alone. The human body, 
like any other engine, requires far less of 
repairing material than it does of mere 
fuel; and it is no longer to be doubted that 
men have been accustomed to include in 
their diet, every day, from twotothree times 
as great.a proportion of repairing material 
as their bodily repairs justify. They have 
allowed the protein element to constitute 
from twenty to thirty per cent. of the 
entire intake. Yet, in the diet of a squad 
of soldiers, Professor Chittenden of Yale 
reduced the protein element to about ten 
per cent. of their total intake, with the 
following results: by outward observation 
it was evident that in general the men were 
more fit than before; by laboratory ob- 
servation, it was determined that, with 
respect to protein, the demands of their 
bodies had been exactly met by the sup- 
plies. Therefore, their previous excesses 
above this ten per cent. allowance has 
served no purpose but to produce clinkers 
in the human engine — and iron clinkers 
at that. Professor Chittenden is of opinion 
that these iron, or, literally protein, 
clinkers are far more damaging than mere 
fat or carbohydrate clinkers. Nature does 
the best she can with both; proceeding as 
far as she can with additional adipose tis- 
sue, and ramming the residue about the in 
sulted system; but, thereby, in a few years, 
she beats and grinds out of our tissues 
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that softness and resiliency which should 
be their possession until old age. 

But there is worse behind. The clinkers 
of an engine only obstruct. The clinkers 
of the body decay. Before Chittenden’s 
contributions to the subject were made, 
Metchnikoff, in Paris, had already thrown 
into terrific relief the known fact of auto- 
intoxication, or self-poisoning. This is a 
process carried on by putrefactive germs, 
namely, anaérobes — enemies whose 
method is to fasten by billions upon the 
tissue-building foods; and, having fastened 
upon these, to set up a distillery or carrion 
factory therein after their descent into 
the intestines. Through the walls of the 
intestines the poisons thus generated are 
absorbed and enter the blood. The result- 
ing condition — auto-intoxication—is now 
pretty widely suspected of lurking. ob- 
scurely at the bottom of many of our more 
specific alimentary ills, bursting up and 
suffering transmutation into the form of 
one or another of these ills according to 
what organ or what process in our bodies 
it finds most vulnerable. 

Of all the effects of overeating, then, 
the most dismal and the most universal 
is probably auto-intoxication; and of all 
the foods which are overeaten, the most 
fatal are the proteins or tissue-builders. 

So much you have learned from the book 
of wisdom. But without the book of joy 
how are you the better for wisdom? Wis- 
dom measures things. Have you a scale 
by which to measure either the energy 
you have spent in your day’s work or the 
potential energy of the unconsumed fuel 
on your dinner table? No. Wisdom can 
only tell you what to put on the table — 
the first of two great needs. She cannot 
tell you what to do with the food after it 
is there — what parts of it to select and 
how much of it to eat, nor (unless you are 
first caged in a calorimeter) can she tell 
you to what extent you actually over- 
indulge. And all this is the second of 
two great matters. 

Now there is a solution to this second 
problem of diet; —how to conduct your- 
self in the actual presence of your food. 
But the solution is not to be gained by 
arbitrary prescription, since it depends 
altogether on the pleasure you have. in 
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what you eat. This factor the teachers 
of the old asceticism failed to reckon with, 
and that is why they made few converts. 
Nothing will avail which does not appease 
your appetite. If your appetite be not 
appeased, your digestive secretions wi.l 
simply go on strike; and then your food, 
however meritorious its claims, will be 
powerless to do anything for you. Cases 
are on record of prescribed diets whica 
failed — failed because they irked «the 
patient; and cases of patients who pro- 
ceeded to restore their own health by tak- 
ing the bit in their teeth and doing as they 
pleased. This begins to look like the devil 
and the deep sea. Is it not by doing as 
you please that you first fall into the hands 
of the doctor? Do as you please, and 
half the time you go more or less astray; 
do as the doctor pleases, and some of the 
time your appetite will balk. 

At this juncture, enter Mr. Fletcher. 
For he continued to do as he pleased, and 
yet eluded both the devil and the sea. 

Mr. Fletcher, though not a scientist, 
has been made a Fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement © of 
Science. A free-lance, with an unusually 
acute faculty for observation, he has suc- 
ceeded in finding out how to rehabilitate 
that primitive thermometer, appetite. He 
has shown that you need not sit in a cop- 
per chamber and have your heart-beats 
measured, nor call in a chemist to count the 
calories in your meal. He has made all 
such harassing business unnecessary, by 
the rediscovery of the discriminative powers 
of the palate. 

At this statement, many a reader will 
start. Despite the publicity which has 
been attached to his name, there are 
educated persons who still think of Mr. 
Fletcher as the man of forty chews or 
seventy chews or some other arbitrary 
number. It is, in fact, not chewing at 
all that Mr. Fletcher has come into the 
world to preach, but discrimination; not 
arbitrary rules, but the precise opposite 
of arbitrary rules. More discrimination 
through pleasure; more pleasure through 
more tasting — perhaps this phrase comes 
as Near as we can get to a succinct expres- 
sion of his whole idea. It is true that more 
tasting can-be-had only at the cost of more 
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chewing, but it is the tasting, and not the 
chewing, to which the distracted atten- 
tion of the modern man is invited back, 
therewith in leisure and rumination to 
restore his composure — his composure and 
whatever else waits upon good digestion. 
The average man, as he is now constituted 
or, rather, as his civilized habits now con- 
stitute him, bites with an effort, and, 
after a certain measure of tasting, swallows 
with an effort — two efforts, the second 
of which is unwisely mitigated, perhaps, 
with a wash of liquid. What Mr. Fletcher 
does is to bite and to taste. The swallow- 
ing he allows to take care of itself. It is 
the tasting that should be conscious; for 
taste is one of our senses and was given 
us fora purpose. All the other operations 
should be as unconscious as breathing. 
How can so simple an expedient furnish 
so great a solution? Thus: There are 
two doors to the mouth cavity, are there 
not? — the front door which admits, the 
back door which releases. Very well; 
taste is the keeper of both. To keep out 
of the front door whatever taste does 
not like; to keep from escaping down the 
back door whatever the taste does like, 


until its liking has been satisfied to the last 
scruple and, if a discriminated residue 
of fibre remains, to eject it — these are 


the prerogatives of taste. Refusal is a 
great prerogative. If you boast that you 
can ‘‘always eat anything,” you have a 
morbid appetite; beware of it. If you 
like the same thing every day, you are in 
an equally sorry plight. Even if you 
get an attack of conscience, and suddenly 
take to chewing like a Trojan, yet, if you 
confront your jaws with an arbitrary 
task — accept phlegmatically whatever 
the hit-or-miss officer of the kitchen pro- 
vides, and then, with impartial diligence, 
chew it, and chew it regardless of accom- 
panying sensations — you have not yet 
achieved the discrimination which is at 
the core of this reform. _ You will become 
a free man only when, by the comparative 
flow of saliva and the comparative sensations 
of taste, you are led to prefer some parts of 
your meal to others, and to put aside, without 
fear of the cook, anything for which you do 
not find your palate eager and your saliva 
generous. This is the business of taste. 
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Therefore, do more tasting. If there is 
no other way, settle down to it deliberately 
as anew mission. Swallow nothing which 
the genuine “watering of the mouth” 
has not reduced to a condition of com- 
plete liquefaction; even then do not 
try to swallow it — it will swallow itself. 
Once sufficiently cultivated, this discrimi- 
native power of taste will not only refuse 
to let you swallow what is not liquefied, 
but will tell you in advance what is not 
going to yield graciously to liquefaction, 
and refuse to let you receive it at all. 

Moreover, whenever the appetite is in 
doubt, do not eat. Eat only when your 
appetite knows its own mind, and will 
rejoice for food, like the appetite of a 
soldier after marching. Do not mistake 
restlessness for hunger. Perhaps it is 
relaxation that you need, or exercise, or 
sleep, or a change of scene, or the draught 
of water which you neglected between 
meals, or the making of an apology, or 
any other of the bodily or spiritual needs 
which a civilized man is forever in danger 
of neglecting. But it is not hunger unless 
the appetite says so with decision, and, 
in the decision, includes a preference for 
something in particular. 

Not only, therefore, is proper chewing — 
or as I prefer to put it, proper tasting — 
necessary to proper discrimination by the 
appetite; but also proper surrounding 
conditions are necessary — conditions, 
namely, which ward off the assaults of 
hurry and worry and all the brood of 
mental uneasiness. These enemies are 
more subtle than is commonly recognized. 

Finally you have to contend with those 
chef-made seductions which are smuggled 
into the food itself. If you have ever 
gone out into the bush to pick blueberries, 
surely you have found yourself eating 
them, éwo or three at a time, and with huge 
relish; but once seat yourself before a heap- 
ing dish of those same berries, to be ladled 
into your person with a spoon, and you will 
balk at the task, until you have heaped 
them with sugar—an element in which 
they are already rich. The artificial ex- 
traction of sugar out of the heart of the food 
in which it already abides, and its recon- 
centration on the outside; the food itself 
no longer hard earned by foraging, and its 
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sweetness no longer hard-earned by chew- 
ing; all set before us in concentrated 
abundance; the implements for its lazy 
absorption lying ready beside it; its stub- 
born constitution beguiled away by the 
soft art of cooking — under all these in- 
fluences, why should there not be an end 
to the brave art of chewing, and hence an 
end to that invaluable sentinel, a dis- 
criminating palate? 

Perhaps I can bring home to you the 
subtle persistence of these influences, if 
I can get you to remember some rare 
occasion from which they have been absent. 
If, for instance, you have ever permitted 
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yourself such an indecorum as to quit 
the table early, with an unswallowed 
morsel still in your mouth, you will have 
had a genuine primitive experience. 

If you have done this, you must have con- 
cluded that although the final office of 
food is perhaps not pleasure, yet a sense of 
pleasure was given you in order to make 
food efficacious. It is both legitimate and 
necessary that your appetite have pleasure 
in what you give it. It is still more neces- 
sary that your appetite be not blind and 
ferocious, but disciplined and fastidious. 
Then, and then only, will it be discrimi- 
nating. 
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THE CONSERVATION OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIVENESS AND RACIAL STRENGTH—THE 
SAVING OF NATURAL RESOURCES AND THE ELIMINATION OF WASTE 


BY 


CLARENCE POE 


WHO HAS RUCENTLY RETURNED FROM A JOURNEY THROUGH THE FAR EAST 


HE peoples of the Orient are to- 
day studying nothing else so 
seriously as the lessons they may 

learn from the Occident; and younger 
America, for its part, can neglect only 
at its peril the vitally important counsel 
it may get from the age-long experience 
of the Eastern world. 

It was with this thought in mind that 
I made my trip through Asia last year 
and this; and now that I come to sum- 
marize the lessons growing out of my 
investigations, I find them embraced in 
a single word, Conservation—the conser- 
vation not only of natural resources, but 
of racial strength and power, of industrial 
productiveness, of commercial opportuni- 
ties, and of the finer things of the spirit. 


I 


The lesson begins with the conservation 
of natural resources. Hardly anything 
that I saw on my whole trip burned itself 





more deeply into my memory than the 
heavy penalty that the Celestial Empire 
is now paying for the neglect of her forests 
in former years. 

In the country north of Peking I found 
river-valley after river-valley once rich 
and productive but now become an 
abomination of desolation — covered 
with countless tons of sand and stone 
brought down from the treeless mountain- 
sides. So long as these slopes were forest- 
clad, the decaying leaves and humus gave 
a sponge-like character to the soil upon 
them, and it gave out the water gradually 
to the streams below. Now, however, 
the peaks are in most cases only enormous 
rock-pikes, the erosion having laid waste 
the country roundabout: or else they 
are mixtures of rock and earth, rent by 
gorges through which furious torrents 
rush down immediately after each rain- 
fall, submerging once fruitful plains with 
rock and infertile gully-dirt. Where the 
thrifty, pigtailed Chinese peasant once 
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cultivated broad and level fields in such 
river valleys, he is now able to rescue 
only a few half-hearted patches by piling 
the rock in heaps and saving a few inter- 
vening arable remnants from the general 
soil-wreck. 

Especially memorable was the ruin 
— if one may call it such —of a once- 
deep river, its bed now almost filled with 
sand and rock, that I crossed on my little 
Chinese donkey not far from the Nankou 
Pass and the Great Wall. Even the 
splendid arches of a bridge, built to span 
its ancient flood, were almost submerged in 
détritus. Instead of the constant stream 
of water that once gladdened the low- 
lands, there is in each rainy season a mad 
torrent that leaves a ruinous deposit 
behind, and later, during the long drought, 
a river-bed dry as a desert. So it was 


when I saw it last fall; and the old stone 
bridge, almost sand-covered like an Egyp- 
tian ruin, was at once a melancholy 
monument to the gladness and fertility 
of a vanished era, and an argument for 
forest-conservation that should carry con- 


viction to all who see it. 

The next day, as I rode amid the strange 
traffic of Nankou Pass I found this argu- 
ment translated into even more directly 
human terms. For a great number of 
the awkward-moving camels and quaint- 
looking Mongolian horses and donkeys 
that I saw homeward-bound after their 
southern trip were carrying little bags 
of coal — dearly bought fuel to be sparingly 
used through the long winter’s cold in 
quantities just large enough to cook the 
meagre meals, or in extreme weather 
to keep the poor peasants from actually 
freezing. Only in the rarest cases are 
the Chinese able to use fuel for warming 
themselves; they can afford only enough 
for cooking purposes. : 

Yet in sight of the péasant’s home, 
perhaps —in any case, not far away — 
are mountain-peaks too steep for culti- 
vation, but which with wise care of the 
tree-growth would have provided fuel 
for thousands and tens of thousands, and 
at a fraction of the price at which wood 
or coal must now be bought. 

Japan, Korea, and India — the whole 
Orient, in fact — bears witness to the 
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importance of the forestry messages which 
Gifford Pinchot has been drumming into 
our more or less unheeding ears for a 
decade past. When I reached Yokohama 
I found it impossible to get into the north- 
ern part of the island of Hondo because 
of the flood-damage to the railroads. 
The lives of several friends of mine had 
been endangered in the same disaster. 
The dams of bamboo-bound rocks that 
I found men building near Nikko by way 
of remedy may not amount to much; 
but there is much hope in the general 
programme for reforesting the desolated 
areas, which I found the Japanese Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce ac- 
tively carrying out. Here is a good 
lesson for America. In Korea, however, 
the Japanese lumbermen, even in very 
recent years, have given little thought 
to the morrow, and with such results 
as might be expected. The day I reached 
Seoul, one of its older citizens, standing 
on the banks of the Hun just outside the 
ancient walls, remarked: 

“When I was young this was called 
the Bottomless River, because of its 
great depth. Now as you can see, it is 
all changed. The bed is shallow, in some 
places nearly filled up, and it has been 
but a few weeks since great damage was 
done by overflows right here in Seoul.” 


II 


Yet another kind of conservation to 
which our people in Occidental lands need 
to give more earnest heed is the conser- 
vation of the individual wealth of the 
people. Take an old Japanese sage like 
Baron Shibusawa, who, like Count Okuma, 
it seems might well have been one of 
Plutarch’s men, and you are not surprised 
to hear him mention the extravagance 
of Americans as the thing that impressed 
him more than anything else in traveling 
inourcountry. “To spend so much money 
in making a mere railroad station palatial 
as you have done in Washington, for 
example, seems to me uneconomic,’ he 
declared. 

What most impressed him, be it re- 
membered, and other Oriental critics with 
whom I talked, was the wastefulness of 
expenditures not for genuine comforts 








but for fashion and display — the vagaries, 
for example, of idle-rich women who 
will pay any price for half-green straw- 
berrics in January but are hunting some 
other exotic diet when the berries get 
deliciously ripe in May, and who rave 
over an American Beauty rose in Decem- 
ber but have no eyes for the full-blown 
glory of the open-air roses in June. It 
is such unnatural display that most grates 
against the ‘moral duty of simplicity of 
life,’ as the Eastern sages have taught it. 

‘“When I was in the Imperial University 
here in Tokio,” a Japanese newspaper 
man said to me, ‘‘my father gave me $3 
amonth. I paid for room, light, and food 
$1.20 a month; for tuition, 50 cents, for 
paper, books, etc., 30 cents and this left 
me $1 for pocket-money expenditures, in- 
cluding the occasional treat of eating 
potatoes with sugar!” In such Spartan 
simplicity the victors of Mukden, Liao- 
yang, and Port Arthur were bred. 

The great founder of the Tokugawa 
dynasty, Iyeyasu, has expressed in two 
memorable sayings the Japanese con- 
ception of the essential immorality of 
waste. When virtual] dictator of Japan, 
Iyeyasu was seen smoothing out an old 
silk kakama. ‘‘I was doing this,”’ he said, 
“not because of the worth of the gar- 
ment in itself, but because of what it 
needed to produce it. It is the result 
of the toil of some poor woman, and that 
is why I value it. If we do not think, 
while using these things, of the toil and 
effort required to produce them, then our 
want of consideration puts us on a level 
with the beasts.” Again when opposing 
unnecessary purchases of costly royal 
garments, he declared: ‘“‘When I think 
of the multitudes around me, and the 
generations to come after me, I feel it 
my duty to be very sparing, for their 
sake, of the goods in my possession.” 

No wonder Hearn declares of this 
“cosmic emotion of humanity” which we 
lack, that “we shall certainly be obliged 
to acquire it at a later date simply to save 
ourselves from extermination.” 


III 


The importance of saving the wealth 
of nations from the wastes.of war and 
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the wastes of excessive military expendi- 
ture is another lesson that one brings 
home from a study of conditions abroad. 
While our American jingoes are using 
Japan as a more or less effective bogey 
to work their purposes, peace advocates 
might perhaps even more legitimately 
hold it up as a “‘horrible example” of the 
efficiency of war in draining the national 
revenues and exhausting the national 
wealth. In the Mikado’s Empire to-day 
the average citizen must pay 30 per cent. 
of his total income in taxes. The great 
proportion of this enormous national ex- 
penditure is the result of past wars and 
of preparations for future wars. No 
wonder venerable Count Okuma, once 
Premier of the Empire, said to me: 

“T look for international arbitration 
to come not as a matter of sentiment 
but as a matter of cold financial necessity. 
Half the great nations of the world are 
to-day staggering under their enormous 
military burdens. England and Germany 
have almost reached the limit of their 
endurance, the seriousness of the situa- 
tion in Japan is well-known, and in the 
United States you must feel the burden 
of a great army and navy more and more 
as the exhaustion of your natural resources 
lessens your present abnormal facilities 
for wealth-making. Nations have labored 
for centuries to build up the civilization 
of to-day: it is unthinkable that its 
advantages must be largely sacrificed for 
the support of enormous non-productive 
armies and navies. That would be simply 
the suicide of civilization. We must 
find a way out.” 

For «the lesson of all this I may quote 
the words of Dr. Timothy Richard, one 
of the most distinguished Englishmen in 
China. 

“The world is going to be one before 
you die, sir,” he said as we talked together 
just outside the walls. of the Forbidden 
City. ‘‘We are living in the days of an- 
archy. Unite the ten leading nations; 
let all their armaments be united into 
one to enforce the decrees of the Su reme 
Court of the World. And since it will then 
be the refusal of recalcitrant nations to 
accept arbitration that will make necessary 
the maintenance of any very large arma- 
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ments by these united nations, let them 
protect themselves by levying discrim- 
inating tariff duties against the coun- 
tries that would perpetuate present 
conditions.” 

The necessity of preserving the national 
wealth from the wastes of war I regard 
as one of the most important lessons that 
we may get from the Orient. And yet 
I would not have the United States 
risk entering upon that military unpre- 
paredness which must prove a fool’s para- 
dise so long as other great nations refuse to 
accept the principles of arbitration. The 
proper programme is to increase by ten- 
fold — yes, by a hundredfold — our per- 
sonal and national efforts for arbitration, 
at the same time remembering that so 
long as the community of nations recaoe- 
nizes the rule of force we cannot sec 
and set up a reign of peace for ourselves. 
If it takes two to make a quarrel, it also 
takes two to keep a peace. We must 
be in terrible earnest about bringing in 
the new era, and yet we cannot commit 
the folly of trying to play the peace game 
by ourselves. It is not solitaire. 


IV 


Even more important, whether we con- 
sider it from the standpoint of the general 
welfare or as a matter of national defense, 
is the conservation of our physical stamina 
and racial strength. Whether the wars 
of the future are commercial or military 
it doesn’t matter: the prizes will go to 
the peoples who are strong of body and 
clear of mind. And just here we may 
question whether the growth of wealth 
and luxury in the United Stateseis not 
tending, as it tended in all other nations, 
toward physical softness and deterioration. 

It may be argued on the contrary that 
that while a few Occidental children are 
luxury-weakened, a great body of Oriental 
children are drudgery-weakened. But is 
there not much more reason to fear that 
in our case there is really decay at both 
ends of our social system — with the 
pampered rich children who haven’t work 
enough, and with the hard-driven poor 
who have too much? The overworking 
of the very young is certainly a serious 
evil in America as well as in Asia; and 
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even in this matter the Eastern folk are 
perhaps doing as well, according to their 
lights, as we are. In China manufactur- 
ing is not yet extensive enough for the 
problem to be serious; but in both Japan 
and India I found the Government 
councils thoroughly alive to the impor- 
tance of conserving child-life, and grap- 
pling with different measures for the pro- 
tection of both child and women workers. 
My recollection is that the four thousand 
brown-bodied Hindoo boys (there were 
no girls) that I found at work in a 
Madras cotton mill, already have bet- 
ter legal protection than is afforded 
the child workers in some of our American 
States. 

For a long time, too, we have been 
accustomed to think of the Oriental as 
ie victim of enervating habits and more 
or less vicious forms of self-indulgence. 
But while this may have been true in the 
past, the tide is now definitely turning. 
Fifty years of agitation in the: United 
States have probably accomplished. less 
to minimize intemperance among us than 
ten years of anti-opium agitation has 
accomplished in ridding China = of her 
particular form of intemperance. I went 
to China too late to see the once famous 
opium dens of Canton and Peking; too 
late to see the gorgeous -poppy-fields that 
once lined the banks of the Yang-tze- 
kiang, and on the billboards in Newchwang 
I found such notices as the following 
concerning morphine, cocaine, and similar 
drugs: 

In accordance with instructions received through 
the Inspector-General from the Shuiwu Ch’u the 
public is hereby notified that henceforth the im- 
portation into China of cocaine . . . or instru- 
ments for its use, except by foreign medical practi- 
tioners and foreign druggists for medical purposes, 
is hereby prohibited. 

And these foreign doctors handling 
cocaine are heavily bonded. The China- 
man of to-day is giving up opium, is al- 
most free from other forms of intemper- 
ance, is afire with a new enthusiasm for 
athletics and for military training; and 
he is already so physically fit and adaptable 
that I found him as hardy and as untiring- 
ly energetic beneath an equatorial sun in 
Singapore as in the rigorous climate of 
north-central Manchuria. It made me 
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wonder if the “‘meek who are to inherit 
the earth” in the end may not prove to be 
the Chinese! 

Perhaps if the United States were a less 
powerful nation, or if we realized more 
fully the keenness of the coming world- 
struggle for industrial supremacy, we 
might find our patriotism a stronger 
force in warding off some of the evils 
that now threaten us. In his address 
to the German navy recently, Emperor 
William urged the importance of tem- 
perance because of the Empire’s need of 
strong, clear-headed men, unweakened 
by dissipation; and there can be little 
doubt that some such patriotic motive 
has had not a little to do with the anti- 
opium movement in China. Certainly 
the Japanese with their almost fanatical 
love of country are easily influenced by 
such appeals, and keep such reasons in 
mind in the training of their young. 
“For the sake of the Emperor you must 
not drink the water from these condemned 
wells; for the sake of the Emperor you 
must observe these sanitary precautions 
—-lest you start an epidemic and so weaken 
the Emperor’s fighting forces.” So said 
the Japanese sanitary officers in the war 
with Russia; and when the struggle ended 
Surgeon-General Takaki was able to boast 
on his official report: 

“In the Spanish-American War fourteen 
men died from disease to one from bullets. 
We have established a record of four 
deaths from disease to one from bullets.”’ 

In studying these Eastern people one 
is also led inevitably to such reflections 
as Mr. Roosevelt gave utterance to in his 
Romanes lectures last year. Not only 
are the Orientals schooled from their youth 
up to endure hardness like good soldiers, 
but their natural increase contrasts strik- 
ingly with the steadily decreasing birth- 
rate of our French and English stocks. 
In Japan I soon came to remark that it 
looked almost as unnatural to see a woman 
between twenty and forty without a baby 
on her back as it would be to see a camel 
without a hump; and Kipling’s saying 
about the “Japanese four-foot child who 
walks with a three-foot child who is 
holding the hand of a two-foot child who 
carries. on her back a one-foot child,” 


came promptly to mind: It is not sur- 
prising to learn that in the last fifty years 
Japan has increased in population, through 
the birthrate alone, ‘‘as fast as the United 
States has gained from the birth-rate 
plus her enormous immigration.” The 
racial fertility of the Chinese is also well 
known; a Chinaman without sons to 
worship his spirit when he dies is not only 
temporarily discredited but eternally 
doomed, and in India as Herbert Comp- 
ton truthfully remarks (even if with 
a somewhat inappropriate simile) ‘‘mar- 
riage is as inevitable as death.” That 
every Hindoo girl at fourteen must 
be either a wife or a widow is a common 
saying, and readers of “Kim” and “The 
Naulahka”’ will recall the ancient and 
persistent belief that the wife who is not 
also a mother of sons is a woman of ill- 
omen. 

Mr. Putnam Weale abundantly justi- 
fied the title of his new book, ‘‘The 
Conflict of Color’ — the seeming fore- 
ordination of some readjustment of racial 
relations if present tendencies continue 
— when he pointed out that while the 
white races double in eighty years, the 
yellow or brown double in sixty, and the 
black in forty. 


V 


This last consideration, that of a possible 
readjustment of racial relations, leads 
us very naturally to inquire: What are 
the qualities that have given the white 
race leadership thus far? And what may 
we do for the conservation of these 
qualities? 

There are, of course, certain basic and 
fundamental reasons for white leader- 
ship that I need not elaborate. For one 
thing, there is the tonic air of democratic 
ideals in which long generations of white 
men have lived and developed, as con- 
trasted with the stifling absolutism of the 
East. There is also our emphasis upon 
the worth of the individual, our con- 
ception of the sacredness of personality, 
as compared with the Oriental lack of 
concern for the individual in the supreme 
regard for the family and the state. And 
even more important perhaps is the fact 
that the white man has had a religion 
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that has taught — even if somewhat con- 
fusedly at times — that “‘man is man and 
master of his fate,” that he is not a play- 
thing of fate, but a responsible son of 
God with enormous possibilities for good 
or evil, whereas the Oriental has been 
the victim of a benumbing fatalism that 
has made him indifferent in industry and 
achievement, even though it has given 
him greater recklessness in war. 

These things are indeed basic and funda- 
mental and the question of their con- 
servation, the preservation of the ideals 
of the Occident as compared with those 
of the Orient, is supremely important not 
only to us as a nation but to all our human 
race. But let us come, in conclusion, to 
some of the less obvious reasons for the 
greater prosperity and power of the Occi- 
dental peoples. 
That we have 
of course goes 
chronic poverty 


this greater prosperity 
without saying. The 
and destitution of the 
Eastern world is too well known for us 
to need to enlarge upon it. In China a 
member of the Emperor’s Grand Council 
told me that the average rate of wages 
throughout the Empire is probably 18 
cents a day. In Japan it is probably 
not more, and in India much less. The 
best mill workers I saw in Osaka average 
22 cents a day; the laborers at work on 
the new telephone line in Peking get 10 
cents; wheelbarrow coolies in Shanghai, 
$4 a month; linotype operators in Tokio, 
only 45 cents a day; pressmen, 50 cents; 
policemen, 40 cents the iron workers in 
Hankow average about 10 cents; street 
car conductors in Seoul make 35 cents. 
The highest Oriental wages are paideunder 
American rule in the Philippines where the 
the ordinary laborer gets from 20 ents to 
50 cents a day. 

In India an Englishman who had lived 
in an interior jungle-village, five days by 
bullock-cart from a railway, told me that 
twenty years ago laborers were paid 64 
cents a month, boarding themselves, or 
$1.28 a vear and grain. The wages 
have now advanced, however, to $1.60 
a month where the man_ boards 
himself; and for day labor the wages are 
now 10 cents instead of 4 cents as they 
were twenty years ago. In Southern India, 
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in Madura, an educated Hindu repeated 
the wide and familiar complaints about the 
world ‘increasing cost of living” and 
pointed out that in four or five years the 
cost of unskilled labor has increased from 
8 to 12 cents a day. “And in some 
towns,” he declared, looking at the same 
time as if he feared I should not believe 
his story, ‘they are asking as much as 
16 cents a day!”’ 

Moreover, there is a savage struggle 
for employment even at these low figures; 
men work longer hours than in America, 
and their tasks are often heart-sickening 
in their heaviness—tasks that an American 
laborer would regard as inhuman. And 
the explanation of all this poverty lies 
not in an overcrowded population. Eng- 
land, thickly populated as it is now, is more 
prosperous and pays labor better than 
it did when it had one-tenth the present 
number of people; the same thing is true 
of Germany; and America pays labor 
better now that we have ninety million 
people than we did when we had thirty 
million. We must find the real cause of 
Asia’s poverty, in my opinion, in just two 
things: the failure of the Asiatic Govern- 
ments to educate their people, and the 
failure of the people to increase their 
productive capacity by the use of ma- 
chinery. In China only 1 per cent. of 
the people can now read and write, and 
the highest hope of the Government is 
that 5 per cent. may be literate by 1917. 
In India only 5 per cent. can read and 
write. In Japan for centuries past, the 
education of the common man has also 
been neglected, and although Japan is 
now compelling every child to go into the 
schools—an enforcement that will doubtless 
revolutionize its industrial system — we 
are concerned only with conditions as 
they exist at present. And this general 
study can lead to but one conclusion: that 
ignorance and lack of machinery are 
responsible for Asia’s poverty; that know]- 
edge and modern tools are responsible 
for America’s prosperity. 

If Asia had a Panama Canal to dig. 
she would dig it with picks, hoes, and 
spades, and carry out the earth in buckets. 
Nothing but human bone and sinew would 
be employed; and the laborers would be 
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paid little because without tools and 
knowledge they must always earn little. 
But America puts brain, science, steam, 
electricity, machinery, into the Big Ditch 
— tools and knowledge, in other words — 
and she pays good wages because a man 
thus equipped does the work of ten men 
whose only force is the force of muscle. 

“The more machinery does, the less 
there will be for human beings to do. Men 
will be without work and men without 
work must starve.’”’ With this folly on 
her lips, Asia has rejected the agencies 
that would have rescued her from her 
never-ending struggle with starvation. 
One sees proof of this on every hand. 
In all lines of transportation forty men 
are necessary to do work that two would 
do in America. Farmers till the land 
with crude one-handled plows — or else, 
as in Japan, with hoe-like kuwas; they 
use no horses or oxen. Men and women 
weavers do work that machines do here; 
Grain is reaped by sickles instead of by 
horses and reapers as in America. Six- 
teen men at Hankow carry the baggage 
that one man and a one-horse dray would 
carry in New York. Women carry brick, 
stone, and timber up the mountainside 
at Hongkong. There are no saw-mills 
in the Orient, but there are thousands of 
men laboriously converting huge logs 
into lumber by means of whip-saws. 
There are no pumps, even at the most 
used watering-places, but buckets and 
ropes; often no windlass; no power grain- 
mills, but men and women, and in some 
cases asses and oxen, doing the work that 
the idle water-powers are given no chance 
to do. These are but specimen illustra- 
tions. In the few industries where ma- 
chinery and knowledge are brought into 
play, ordinary labor is as yet but little 
better paid, because such industries are 
not numerous enough to affect the general 
level of wages. 

The net result of the policy of refusing 
the help of machinery is that Asia has 
not doubled a man’s chances for work, 
but has more than halved the pay he gets 
for that work. A man must get his 
proportion of the common wealth, and 
it the masses are shackled by ignorance 
and poor tools, they produce little; and 
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each man’s share, no matter what his 
line of work is or how industrious he is 
personally must inevitably be little. Sup- 
pose you are a merchant, what sort of 
trade could you hope for among a people 
who earn 10 cents a day — the head of 
a family getting half enough to buy 
a second-rate meal in a slum restaurant? 
Or if you are a banker, what sort of 
deposits could you get among such a 


people? Or if a railroad man, how much 
traffic? Or if a manufacturer how much 
business? Or if a newspaper man, how 


much circulation? Or if a doctor, lawyer, 
teacher, preacher, how much income? 
Let Americans make haste to learn the 
final lesson that the Orient teaches —- 
the necessity of conserving in the fullest 
degree all the qualities that have given 
us industrial supremacy — the power of 
the trained brain and cunning hand 
reinforced by all the magic strength that 
we may get from modern machinery. 
We must thoroughly educate all our 
people: was it not an Oriental prophet 
who wrote: ‘“‘My people are destroyed 
for lack of knowledge’? But in no case 
must we forget that education, if it is 
to be effective, must train for efficiency, 
must link itself with life and work, must 
be practical. I had always thought that 
the movement for relating the school 
to industry was confined to America and 
Europe. But when I landed in Japan 
I found the educational authorities there 
as keenly alive to its importance as are 
ours in America; in China I found that the 
old classical system of education has been 
utterly revolutionized within a decade; 
in the Philippines it was the boast of the 
Commissioner of Education that the ele- 
mentary schools in the islands give better 
training for agriculture and industry than 
do those in the United States; and in India 
the school authorities are earnestly at 
work upon the same problem of making 
the school train for life and work. 
Knowledge and tools must go hand in 
hand. If this has been important here- 
tofore, it is doubly important now that we 
must face in ever-increasing degree the 
rivalry of awakening peoples who are 
strong with the strength that comes 
from struggle with poverty and hardship, 
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and who have set themselves to master 
and apply all our secrets in the coming 


EN years ago the city of Cleveland 
began the work of transforming 
a hideous lake front and business 
centre — a district composed of dumping 
grounds, tumble down brick shacks, and 
ante-bellum public buildings that were 
an eyesore — into a civic centre which in 
its spirit, in the architecture of its buildings, 
and in its permanence should be an in- 
spiration for the whole great metropolis 
that is destined to grow up around it. 
At the same time Kansas City began 
the task of making over a naturally ugly 
city of bumpy hills into a place of beauty, 
by creating a system of parks, parkways, 
and boulevards that places it well at the 
head of cities of its class as a park city. 
At the same time, or approximately so, 
Chicago began the active work of supple- 
menting its park system with a series of 
city squares equipped as playgrounds for 
children. 
Since then, in a brief, busy decade, 
the, park area in our cities has increased 
more than 500 per cent.; play-grounds 
have increased from half a dozen to 
more than two thousand; the architecture 
of public buildings has undergone a revo- 
lution; civic centres, grouping of buildings, 
and town plans have become a part of 
every city life, and the epoch of the physi- 
cal regeneration of American cities may 
be said to have got fairly under way. In 
the next ten years this ratio of city 
improvement will be increased. Nothing 
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world-struggle for industrial supremacy 
and for racial readjustment. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE CITIES 


II 


AND BUSINESS 


BY 


HENRY OYEN 


short of a national calamity can prevent it. 

These are extraordinarily important 
facts. But more important is the new spirit 
which they indicate. For such accomplish- 
ments could not be achieved unless grimy 
Industry, the basis and reason for all real 
cities, had undergone a change of heart 
and given its approval of the new order. 
And this is just what has happened. 

A Wisconsin furniture manufacturer , 
and the writer recently happened to ride — 
into Memphis on the same train. The 
manufacturer was looking for a Southern 
city in which to establish a branch factory. 
He stepped down from the Pullman with 
his pockets and mind loaded with in- 
formation, facts, and statistics. He knew 
how many million feet of hardwood tim- 
ber there were within a certain radius 
of the city, he knew all about freight 
rates, and about the hundred and one 
things that directly concerned his business. 
He was a busy man. He shook hands 
with the two Memphis citizens who met 
him and said at once: 

“Now let us hop into a machine and 
go out and see how you are fixed for parks 
and boulevards and public buildings.”’ 

When he had seen that Memphis was 
well supplied in these matters, he said: 

“Good! That’s fine. Now we can 
begin to talk business.” 

It had a strange sound on the lips of 
a furniture manufacturer seeking a lo- 
cation for a branch factory. 
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‘Please explain,” I begged. “‘Do you 
mean to say that you are such a lover 
of the beautiful that you wouldn’t locate 
your branch in a city that has not its 
fair proportion of parks, or an artistic 
city hall, and that sort of thing?’ 

“over of the beautiful’ nothing!” 
was the prompt reply. ‘‘I make furniture. 
I must have plenty of good, steady help 
to do it. No city is a good city for the 
man who must have good, steady help 
unless it has kept step with other cities 
and provided places for the help’s sane 
and healthful recreation. That’s just 
business. There is, also, a new day in 
the making of public buildings; and if a 
city hasn’t kept step there either, and 
hasn’t started a movement for fine, ar- 
tistic civic buildings it is a sign that 
something is wrong with that community. 
It isn’t on to its job.” 

It sounded almost too good to be true, 
coming from a busy business man, that 
artistic public buildings are a sign of busi- 
ness sense, and that parks and play- 
grounds are necessary to efficient business 
because they provide working people 
with a chance for clean recreation. But, 
after studying city after city, the idea 


_ ceased to be astonishing; for at present 


the American city of the larger sort which 
has not begun to throw its energies into 
an extensive programme of physical 
regeneration is the exception — the un- 
awakened exception. A new standard 
has been set and the city that does not 
measure up to it is the city that will lose 
standing in the next decade. 

The President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Executives, Mr. 
Clarence A. Cotton, who understands 
the elements of progressiveness explained 
the newer idea more fully: 

“When a modern, enlightened business 
man nowadays comes to a city to look 
it over as a possible place of location 
he asks two important questions. First 
of all he satisfies himself that the water 
supply is good. Then he asks: ‘And 
how about your parks and playgrounds?’ 
And if a city cannot make a good showing 
in this respect a big, black mark is chalked 
up against its chances for getting that 
man’s business.”’ 
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This has started an era of competition. 
It works this way: one city wakes up and 
improves its physical make-up by turning 
waste ground into a park, by widening 
narrow streets and making boulevards, 
and by tearing down the old, worm-eaten, 
brick city hall and erecting in its place 
a solid and beautiful granite or marble 
building. Its neighbors scoff for awhile. 
They laugh at its plans and call them 
dreams. Then one day they notice that 
the dreams have come true and that the 
city which made itself over is gaining on 
them, or even distancing them in the 
race for civic supremacy. 

The charm that produced the beauti- 
fication was good business! Men would 
rather live and do business in the city 
with the parks and boulevards; and out 
of town people naturally like to visit and 
trade in such places. The other cities 
begin to think. Then they begin to talk. 
Then they set about actual work; and 
soon we have a score of cities hurrying 
to place themselves on a par with their 
progressive neighbor—as a matter of 
business! 

The movement spreads. Towns all 
over the country fall in line until to-day 
we have the beginning of what truth- 
fully may be called the era of physical 
regeneration of the American city. There 
is no need to recite how necessary such 
regeneration is. The carelessness with 
which our cities have been built is 
obvious. The important thing is that all 
municipalities now are awakened to an 
appreciation of this fact, and are 
remedying their defects as rapidly as they 
can. 

Kansas City, perhaps, stands out as 
the best example of how a place can make 
itself over with a new park and boulevard 
system. This city is physically one of 
the peculiar cities on the continent. It 
is built on the tops of a group of freakish 
sandhills and it straggles down into the 
valleys — the “‘bottoms’’ — that separate 
them. As a location for the camp of a 
Spanish explorer — its first use by white 
men — the site on the hills was ideal; 
as the location for a big city which has 
the sky scraper habit, which boasts oi 
being the second inland railroad centre 
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in the country, and which is destined to 
be one of the great cities of the country, 
it presents something of a problem. 

The problem was met at first in the 
characteristic shoddy way of a few de- 
cades ago. Prosperous citizens took for 
themselves the hills to live and do busi- 
ness on, and the rest of the population 
was welcome to the bottoms. Being 
a railroad centre, and a packing house 
town, Kansas City at first cared little 
about how its neighbors sneered at its 
peculiarities. As it grew older it began 
to look itself over. In few cities in the 
world can the man on the hill top see so 
much of his town as there. In many 
sections the more fortunate citizen can 
stand in his doorway and look down into 
the chimneys of the luckless wretches who 
live in the bottoms. 

In this peculiar town a change began 
ten years ago. The programme that it 


then entered upon is the biggest thing 
of its sort so far attempted and completed. 
It resolved to make itself the park and 
boulevard city, in place of the hill and 
bottom city, and it did — without issuing 


a dollar’s worth of bonds against its credit. 
It laid out a boulevard system through 
the heart of the residential district. It 
took naturally ugly hill sides and turned 
them into parks of the most picturesque 
kind. Along its bluffs and through its 
ravines it laid drives and _ parkways. 
The $10,000,000, that it spent, it assessed 
on the owners of abutting property, 
which straightway increased in value 
from 100 per cent. to 400 per cent. When 
the job was done there were 2,100 acres 
of public parks, and 79 miles of parkways 
and _ boulevards. 

Kansas City killed emphatically the 
old idea that the city of rough industries, 
of railroad yards, and of packing houses, 
cannot be made beautiful. North Ter- 
race Park looks out over a valley of in- 
dustries, but one would have to travel 
far to find the equal of this town in beauty. 
The Paseo, a link in the boulevards, is 
remarkable enough in itself to give a 
place a reputation. Out in one corner 
of the city is Swope Park, of 1,400 acres, 
where all the inhabitants could gather 
on a Sunday without being crowded; 
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and the whole town is girdled by a chain 
of small parks and squares that places a 
breathing space within easy reach of 
practically every resident. 

In the downtown district, streets are 
being cut down through the tops of the 
hills, and the. hills themselves shaved off 
and carted away. In spite of varied 
natural difficulties Kansas City has won 
the worst half of its fight for a sanely 
beautiful city, and in so doing has in- 
creased its population 51 per cent. Mem- 
phis stands second to Kansas City as a 
community that has added, in a hurry, 
a complete park and boulevard system 
to its physical make-up. Memphis, too, 
had overlooked this important feature of 
civic existence, up to ten years ago. It 
was well situated on the bluffs above the 
Mississippi River, but it had done little 
to take advantage of its natural oppor- 
tunities for park making. 

Its first park board was organized in 
1900, and in 1901 the board issued $250,000 
worth of bonds for improvements. Mem- 
phis became thoroughly imbued with 
the beautification idea, and it wanted 
parks and boulevards and wanted them 
quick. On the outskirts of the city was 
a beautiful piece of natural forest con- 
taining 325 acres of choicest Tennessee 
country. Near the opposite extremity 
of the city, high up on a bluff overlooking 
the Mississippi River, was another such 
tract, containing 427 acres. Said the 
progressive Memphis citizens: ‘‘The city 
must have those two pieces of land.” 

After considerable trouble the two 
tracts were purchased, bonds being issued 
against the property for the purchase 
price. 

“Good!” said the enthusiasts. “Now 
what we want is a great, beautiful boule- 
vard to connect these two treasures.” 

They got the boulevard, too. There 
are twelve miles of it, and it makes an 
impressive connecting parkway. It is 
a double-drive affair, with thirty-foot 
lawn spaces; and to decorate it fitly 
10,000 trees and 40,000 shrubs were sct 
out along its sides. Altogether Memphis 
has 1200 acres of parks that cost in pur- 
chase price and improvements $750,00¢. 
But already at this early date their 
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estimated value is more than $4,000,000. 
The land abutting Overton Park — the 
smaller of the two acquisitions — up to 
the time the tract was purchased by the 
city, was valued at $79,000. In 1g10 it 
was worth $735,000. Along the parkway, 
land with a previous value of $279,000 
jumped to $837,000. 

In addition to what it has already done, 
Memphis is preparing to accomplish 
something unique by condemning the 
Southern Railway yards and turning them 
into a city park. A condemnation jury 
has placed a value of $392,000 on the 
property, and the city has set aside 
$500,000 worth of bonds for use in 
purchasing and converting a place of 
smoke and ugliness into a thing of beauty. 

Memphis is credited with a population 
of 131,000. In proportion to its size it 
leads the country in park area. 

The people in Rochester used to call 
their town the ‘‘Flour City”; now it is 
the “‘Flower City.”’ The change indicates 
what has happened. Here was a town 
that had a natural phenomenon of great 
beauty in its very heart. It is built on 
both sides of the Genesee, just where that 
river tumbles over a precipice into a gorge 
more than a hundred feet deep. East of the 
Rockies there is no water-fall,save Niagara, 
to compare with the Genesee; but Roches- 
ter treated its heritage carelessly. It 
walled it in with factories and warehouses, 
hid it for a square under a street of ugly 
buildings, treated it shamefully. But 
then, it was a manufacturing city and it 
had no conscience. 

Then Rochester changed. Its citizens 
began to think of the future, and there 
came the inevitable movement for im- 
provement. The part of the river hidden 
in the centre of the town probably never 
will be reclaimed, but the rest, the gorge 
down which roar the waters from the 
falls has been saved for the people. A 
river park system, covering both banks of 
the river for miles has been secured; the 
banks, hitherto given over to rubbish 
heaps have been covered with drives and 
parks, and Rochester is well justified in 
changing its name to the Flower City. 

In all, Rochester now has about 1,500 
acres in its parks. This is almost 50 per 
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cent. more than Buffalo which boasts twice 
as large a population. Rochester’s increase 
in population in the last decade was 34 per 
cent., that of Buffalo 20 per cent. 

In Ohio, Cleveland, which, although 
not yet a park city, has long been working 
to make itself one, gained 47 per cent. 
Cincinnati, a city which has steadily 
neglected to make progress along this 
line, gained only about 12 per cent. 
Detroit, in the same district as these two 
cities, and to a large extent a rival, always 
in the past has given thought and money 
to parks and beautification, and Detroit, 
in the period cited, gained 63 per cent. 
in population. It is not to be assumed 
that this implies that the presence or 
absence of parks is responsible for these 
contrasting figures, but no one who 
makes a fair study of American conditions 
can fail to conclude that normally the 
park city is the city that grows and 
prospers. 

Chicago, since its colossal blunder of 
letting a railroad spoil what should have 
been one of the finest city fronts in the 
world, has learned its lesson and is 
making amends for the past. The lake 
front is not reclaimed, but it is saved for 
the people. Only Chicago, dirty and 
careless, but doggedly persevering when 
it begins to dream, would have con- 
ceived and executed the idea of building 
out in the lake a new lake front, after the 
natural one had been thrown away. And 
it is characteristic of the city that much 
of the dirt that helped make this new 
recreation ground for the people should 
come from a subway tunnel, built in 
accordance with a franchise that cheats 
the people of much rightful revenue. 
Yet when this park is completed, as it 
will be soon, Chicago will be the first 
city to take proper advantage of the 
obvious advantages of its water front. 
Imagine New York’s Battery Park multi- 
plied some hundreds of times and you have 
an idea of what the new lake front— 
Grant Park by name — will mean to 
Chicago. 

Ninety per cent. of Chicago is sheer ugli- 
ness, but its parks are a leaven for better 
things. On the north shore the city, for a 
couple of years, has gone quietlyahead with 
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a work which, in any other city, would have 
been hailed as a marvel. The area of 
Lincoln Park has been doubled by making 
new land along the shore and by acquiring 
more. This is the ‘‘people’s park” par 
excellence of the country; and here, better 
than anywhere else, one may see what 
parks mean to the people in summer time. 
Back from the lake a mile or two are quar- 
ters in Chicago where hundreds of thou- 
sands of the poor are huddled together 
in buildings well nigh as hopeless as New 
York’s East Side. For years the single 
bright spot in the city for these people 
has been Lincoln Park. It is their one 
chance to get where the cooling lake 
breezes blow, and they go there to the 
number of half a million every warm 
summer Sunday. There are no ‘Keep 
Off the Grass” signs, but the grass lives 
somehow; the lake stretches itself all 
along the park’s front, and a_ public 
bathing beach cares for its thousands — 
free. It is the one park that might have 
need to hang out the sign “Standing 
Room Only.” It was too well patronized 
for its old size; it had to be increased. 
Chicago doubled it for good measure, 
and now the St. Gaudens statue of Lincoln 
at the lower entrance is nearly two miles 
away from the farther end of Lincoln 
Park. Chicago also has gone steadily 
ahead increasing the area of open spaces. 
In its small park campaign, on the south 
and west sides, it has condemned whole 
squares of tumble-down frame and brick 
buildings, torn them down, and made the 
squares into breathing spots for the neigh- 
borhood. Here and there one may find, 
in the midst of huddled quarters, new 
parks and playgrounds where a few years 
ago there were overcrowded tenements. 
A forestry department has been created 
to make the city a city of trees, and park 
enthusiasts are waging a campaign for 
the purchase of woods outside the city as 
reservation for parks for the future. 

In a city of fewer ‘magnificent distan- 
ces” than Chicago these things would loom 
up as overwhelming difficulties. In Chi- 
cago they are at least a cause for hope. 

Des Moines and Grand Rapids are two 
other cities noteworthy for their radical 
programmes for park improvement. Des 
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Moines has gone to work to build for a 
big future by laying out a belt boulevard 
around its outer limits that is to connect 
a chain of parks and furnish a drive and 
promenade appropriate to a city many 
times the size of Des Moines at present. 
Here is confidence and foresight. From 
the boulevard in several places one may 
throw a stone into acres of choice Iowa 
corn field. For miles along it the im- 
pression one gets is of a drive over an 
extra fine stretch of macadamized country 
road. But it is all in the scheme of 
Des Moines’s future. This town is going 
to make boulevards of its ugly river 
banks, as it plans; it is going to have a 
boulevard that circles the whole city, as 
it plans; and still, as it plans, it is going 
to have its parks and squares spread out 
in a fashion that will make unwholesome 
congestion impossible. It is certain to 
have these things, because it knows how 
and is determined. Its parks and re- 
served lands were purchased so wisely 
that there is no “paper” against them, 
and their value even now is so great that 
they could be sold for enough to wipe out 
every cent of the city’s indebtedness. 

Grand Rapids, until recently, had only 
2 per cent. of its area in parks. It heard 
that Memphis and Rochester had more 
than 1o per cent., and it woke up. Grand 
Rapids is a hill city, and the hillsides, 
with their ugly erosion and ravines have 
long been an eyesore. Under its present 
programme this city is preparing to place 
a park or playground within half a mile 
of every home, and one distinctive feature 
of this work will be that of turning sandy 
hillsides into lawns and groves. 

How are these things actually brought 
about? The case of Grand Rapids is 
illuminating. The Grand Rapids Board 
of Trade has organized as its machine 
a Committee of One Hundred, divided 
into thirty-five sub-committees of three, 
each sub-committee representing a kind 
of business or a profession; and thus the 
committee as a whole covers all busi- 
ness and professional activities of the 


city. The organization therefore, has the — 


means of reaching directly every business 
man and employer, and through these it 
reaches indirectly but influentially every 
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worker. When the fight for better water 
and more parks and playgrounds began, 
the work of making the campaign a success 
was turned over to the Committee of 
One Hundred, and the committee began 
the task of reaching and convincing every 
citizen in Grand Rapids that the city’s 
best interests demanded a vote for the 
two improvements. Circulars were pre- 
pared stating simply and forcibly the 
situation and appealing to citizens. Then 
the sub-committees of three each met 
and apportioned the men in their respec- 
tive trades or professions among them- 
selves. For instance, the three men rep- 
resenting the dry goods trade divided 
among themselves the dry goods 
houses of the city, each man pledging 
himself to visit personally every house 
that fell to his lot. Armed with circulars 


the one hundred went to every business 
house, to every employer in the city and 
secured from him a pledge not only to 
vote for the improvements but, personally 
or by proxy, to ask each one of his em- 
ployees, his associates, friends, and ac- 
quaintances to do likewise. 


The influence 
thus asserted was irresistible, and at 
election time Grand Rapids, long suffering 
for better water and more parks, voted 
emphatically to better itself in these two 
vital respects. 

These several cities are typical examples 
of how the park movement is already 
affecting American life. Of the dreams 
that have been dreamed, and the plans 
that have been made there is no limit. 
What the ultimate effect will be it would 
be dangerous to predict. Parks seem to 
breed a desire for beauty and order in 
the sections where they exist. As the 
presence of a row of tumble-down shacks, 
a railroad yard, a vacant dump lot, or 
any other example of ugliness and dis- 
order seems to contaminate its vicinity, 
so the presence of a park, a square, or a 
boulevard seems to spread a benign in- 
fluence over its neighborhood. Though 
the work of making parks is in an early 
Stage, any observant traveler can note 
the changes that they have wrought. 
Given another ten years of consistent 
progress and the United States will boast 
of cities, compared to which the present 
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ones are medieval. The advance in the 
moral and physical health of the popula- 
tion is not to be computed. And business, 
the bugaboo of beauty, will not stand in 
the way. 

Along with this urgent movement for 
parks has come the more idealistic desire 
for improvement in public architecture 
and in city plans. With a few exceptions, 
such as Washington, Philadelphia, Buffalo 
and Detroit, our cities have not been 
planned. Like Topsy they have ‘‘jus’ 
growed.” Philadelphia was laid out on 
a careful plan because William Penn had 
his own ideas about city making. Wash- 
ington got the benefit of Major L’Enfant’s 
engineering ability because the Frenchman 
had served with President Washington 
in the army. Buffalo was deliberately 
laid out as a large city by a Holland land 
company, and Engineer Joseph Ellicott 
came from Washington to draw _ the 
plans. Detroit was burned in 1805 and 
before rebuilding, the city was laid out on a 
definite plan — the “ judges’ and govern- 
or’s plan” — and the city in spite of its 
recent phenomenal growth has had no 
desire to change to this day. 

Three of these cities, Washington, 
Buffalo, and Detroit, have incorporated 
the first principle of all city planning, 
establishing a definite civic centre from 
which the whole city radiates. Upon 
this scheme a few new ideas have been 
imposed, but the central idea remains 
supreme as it was a hundred years ago. 
That is the way to make a city. 

Except for the cities mentioned, our 
other large cities have been patterned 
after the checker-board or not patterned 
at all. Boston’s downtown streets are 
said to follow ante-Revolutionary cow- 
paths, a statement which a visitor is 
inclined to believe. Chicago has two 
great radial avenues, and it has them 
because they happened to be old country 
roads. The important feature of a civic 
centre—a true heart of a city —is 
lacking almost everywhere. 

This is what the present movement of 
city planning is working to rectify. Cleve- 
land has its $25,000,000 civic centre half 
complete. It will have the credit of being 
the first city to fulfill such a plan. Des 
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Moines follows close in the steps of 
Cleveland in the work actually done 
on such a task. Cleveland has used its 
Jong neglected lake front; Des Moines, 
having no lake front, has used its river. 
When Chicago spent $75,000 for drawings 
to illustrate how it was going to spend 
about a quarter of a billion in reconstruct- 
ing itself on a new plan, many of its best 
citizens smiled; but this spring the city 
council passed the ordinance for widening 
Twelfth Street which, under the new plan, 
is to be the central mall from which the 
city will radiate. 

Chicago in all probability will carry 
out its startling programme in time, 
despite the skepticism of a large part of 
its citizens. As it is to-day, Chicago is 
one of those cities that prompt the pessi- 
mistically inclined to call our big cities 
hopeless. But the new Chicago inevi- 
tably will be on a higher plane. 

Rochester, Baltimore, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, and Grand Rapids are other 
typical cities that are preparing to remake 
themselves after new city plans. Each 
of them is an example of how citizens of 
the present pay for the indifference and 
short sightedness of the citizens of the 
past. Rochester, with 225,000 people, 
and scores of local and inter-urban trolley 
lines, has only one main street, and the 
resulting congestion is ridiculous. This 
the new Rochester plan will remedy first 
of all. St. Louis frequently is cited as an 
example of the overgrown village, and it 
is adopting a city plan that will make it 
a city in appearance as well as in size. 
Baltimore is preparing to efface the features 
which have caused it to be described as 
“‘picturesque” and replace them with 
scenes of beauty and usefulness. 

In the change that has come in the 
architecture of public buildings there is a 
hint ef what these plans will mean when 
fulfilled. Near the heart of the business 
district of Des Moines, there is an old brick 
building three stories in height, with small 
windows and of garbled architectures. 
It is the opposite of imposing. No 
matter where it might be set down it 
would be a mere incident to the scene. 
It is Des Moines’ old city hall,a type of 
the fashion in which the cities built their 
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solemn administration building in the 
years past. 

Three blocks away, on the same street, 
is a square white marble building that 
commands attention the moment the eye 
falls upon it. It dominates the scene 
with its sternly simple lines, its strength, 
and its impression of permanence. No 
matter what buildings might be placed 
around it they would only be a part of its 
setting. This is Des Moines’ new city 
hall, the type of building that marks the 
renaissance of American civic architec- 
ture. As the old public buildings, in- 
definite in architecture, unbeautiful, 
clumsy, and obviously temporary, charac- 
terized the cities to which they stood 
as centres, so the new buildings will be 
characteristic of the new cities that will 
be built around them. They are im- 
pressive and beautiful; they are solid 
and practical; they represent the new 
civic spirit expressed in stone. 

Buildings of this type now are becoming 
the rule instead of the exception. Chicago 
has the giant of them all, a $10,000,000 
structure that occupies a full square. 
Given a proper setting, with proper ap- 
proaches from which might be obtained 
a fair perspective, this building would 
be one of the impressive edifices on the 
continent. Situated as it is now with 
narrow, closely built streets on all sides 
its value is lost to a great extent. Mem- 
phis has one of the new buildings, and has 
located it rightly. Every city plan calls 
for such architecture in the public 
buildings. 

The complete regeneration of the cities 
through the gospel of planning necessarily 
will be a long time in arriving. In the 
meantime the influence of the idea is 
apparent in the manner in which communi- 
ties are devoting themselves to the minor 
improvements. They are cleaner than 
they ever have been since the days of their 
infancy, better paved, better lighted, and 
better physically in every way. They 
are making good as places to live and work 
in, and they are devoting an unprecedented 
amount of their energies to the work of 
making better citizens. The many inter- 
esting features of this work will be told 
about in the next article. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION AND THE INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


ECAUSE of the enormous growth 

of business affairs in the United 

States in recent years, many 
business concerns have passed beyond 
the point where one man, or even twelve 
men, can keep a close supervision over 
all the branches of a given business 
undertaking. Now it goes without say- 
ing that no business will run itself, either 
In its executive functions or in the machines 
themselves at the factory or plant. Noth- 
ing has been found to take the place of 


individual incentive to accomplish re- 
sults. Nothing has been found to take 
the place of a man’s ability to do, with 
a proper incentive behind that ability — 
and no such substitute ever will be found. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
to business interests of to-day and _ to- 
morrow that every man in any given con- 
cern be so associated with that concern 
that he will give the best there is in him 
to the performance of the duties assigned 
to him. There is a vast difference be- 
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tween the work that a man performs in a 
perfunctory, machine-like manner, and 
the work that he performs with a keen, 
loyal interest in what he is doing; and in 
just this difference does success come to 
the individual and come to a large concern, 
if it be so fortunate as to have a force of 
individuals who are working with this spirit. 

In.an effort to accomplish this end, plans 
for profit sharing, pensions, and the like 
have been tried off and on, here and there, 
in various forms, for a long time, and until 
a few years ago many of them had fallen 
more or less short of success. It is my 
judgment that the reason for this can be 
found almost wholly in the fact that the 
unsuccessful plans did not embody a true, 
an honest, and a fair spirit of codperation. 
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are a profitable thing both for a business 
and for its labor, or for neither. 

Broadly speaking, I have come to 
believe that the following principle shoul 
be adopted in the organization of America: 
business concerns: 

The men ofan organization managing an\ 
given business, including all workers, should 
be paid their salaries and wages for render- 
ing service of a kind that would earn the 
amount of money necessary to keep the 
business rehabilitated, to pay interest 
on any bonded debt there might be, and 
dividends on preferred shares of stock, 
when conservatively issued. If this or- 
ganization of men, brain workers and 
hand workers together, should develop so 
high a type of efficiency’that their efforts 








A secret, perhaps almost an unconscious 
purpose, existed to benefit the business 
in question out of proportion to the labor 
employed in the business; and no such 
plan having such a purpose can _per- 
manently succeed, for the selfish points 
in it will work to the surface sooner or 
later and cause failure. 

On the other hand, there should be 
no sentimental philanthropy about this 
great question. It is purely a business 
question. Profit sharing, pensions, and 
the like, from a pecuniary standpoint, 


A WORKING OWNER IN THE STEEL WORKS 
A stockholder under the United States Steel Corporation Employees’ Subscription Plan 


would produce more profits for the con- 
cern than is necessary for these purposes, 
such profits would naturally go to what 


are known as common stockholders; and - 


at this point the organization of men who 
carry on the business should share with 
the common stockholders this extra profit 
earned; and the basis of this sharing should 
take into consideration the original cash 
value of the common stock when the 
company was organized, the nature of 
the service performed, the difficulties in- 
volved in the business venture, length 
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of service, etc. Broadly speaking, this 
basis of profit sharing would have enormous 
advantages all round. The very fact 
that the organization was employed under 
such a contract by the stockholders 
would furnish to the bondholders of such 
a company the strongest possible prob- 
ability of receiving the interest regularly 
on their bonds, since the organization 
would constantly be striving to earn 
something on the common stock; and 
this in itself would make it quite certain 
that the interest on the bonds would be 
earned, if such a thing were at all possible. 
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ceived in this way is too often spent for 
some transient pleasure; it is seldom 
saved. A definite statement at the be- 
ginning of a year to a body of men engaged 
in any given business, as to what is ex- 
pected of them during that year, coupled 
with the promise that if certain results 
are accomplished each man will have a 
share in that accomplishment in _pro- 
portion, as nearly as possible, to what 
he has contributed, sets a goal that can 
be intelligently striven for. If success 
attends such codperative effort and profits 
are earned, the men understand how they 
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IN THE PLANT OF THE WISCONSIN STEEL COMPANY 


which, as a subsidiary of the International Harvester Company, has in operation plans for employees’ profit 
sharing, insurance, old age pensions, as well as welfare work and the prevention of accidents by such means 


as the gates shown in the above picture 


Men worthy to be called men, in what- 
ever calling they may be, do not want 


something for nothing. The gratuity at 
the end of the year, the Christmas present, 
when it comes more or less unexpectedly 
and as a gift, does not give real satisfaction 
to the mind of the: worker. He is apt 
to feel that it is but a small fraction of 
what is justly due him, and so it serves 
the opposite purpose of that intended — 
it embitters his feeling instead of strength- 
ening his loyalty. Besides, money re- 


were earned and they rejoice, not only 
in the larger income they have earned and 
received, but as well in having achieved 
success. And where is the man, whatever 
his sphere of life, who does not enjoy 
the tingle that comes with success? 

So far as possible, the extra compensa- 
tion earned under these conditions should 
not be distributed in cash, but in stock, 
or, if the business be a small one, in a 
certificate of interest of some kind that 
keeps the man’s profits invested in the 
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business in which he is engaged. This 
accomplishes two very important things: 

First, it gives him a direct and pe- 
cuniary interest in the business and con- 
vinces him that he is a partner in fact; 
and there are a thousand and one ways 
in which he will become more efficient 
to the business because of this feeling. 

Second, it induces him to save, instead 
of spending this extra compensation on 
something unnecessary, or of using it to 
increase the cost of his living, or of putting 
it into some outside investment that will 
probably cause him worry and distract 
his attention from his business. Nothing 
so tends to increase efficiency in an organi- 
zation of men as the stimulating of a real, 
lively interest on the part of each individual 
in his daily task. 

Profit sharing that is real, that is prac- 
tical, is far from bonus giving. Profit 
















































THE HOME OF A SLAV STOCKHOLDER 





who though only a day laborer shares in the profits of the 
company for which he works 






sharing should not only give better and 
more equitable compensation, but should 
teach, foster, and provide a means for 
saving. A constantly increasing wage 
scale means a constantly increasing living 
scale and a larger purchasing power for 
commodities, which means higher prices 
for such commodities. Profit sharing 
should mean profit saving, and this 
accomplished would mean many men 
having many dollars saved and to their 
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credit, in place of three or four men in 
the same business having many dollars 
to their credit. Accumulated wealth is 
an absolute necessity for the development 
and welfare of any nation, but it can be 
had just as well in groups as in units. 

Among the various industrial concerns 
in the United States that have made a 
practical application of these principles, 
perhaps none have been more conspicuous 
than the United States Steel Corporation 
and the International Harvester Company. 
The latter company,with its subsidiary and 
affiliated companies, believing in the above 
theories, set out several years ago to see 
how nearly it could come to applying them 
practically to its business. As a result 
it has devised and put into effect plans 
covering the following: 

First: Profit sharing. 

Second: Insurance covering sickness, 
accident, and death. 

Third: Old age pensions. 

Briefly stated, these three plans are as 
follows: 

First: The profit sharing is divided 
into two heads -— the first one being a 
certain sum of money set aside by the 
company in cash out of its earnings each 
year, the size of the sum depending on the 
size of the company’s profits, the per- 
centage scale being stated. This is for 
immediate distribution in cash among 
the men who make a satisfactory showing 
for the year. 

The distribution of the sales depart- 
ment’s share in these profits is based upon 
two important points, the increase of 
sales; and the reduction of selling expense. 

In the works, the profits are distributed 
for increased production, decreased cost, 
or a combination of both. 

Employees in any branch of the :com- 
pany’s service, showing marked ability 
during the year, are entitled to receive 
recognition under this profit sharing plan. 

The second classification of profit shar- 
ing is the sale of the company’s stock to its 
employees. This stock is purchased out- 
right by the subscriber on an instalment 
plan. The total amount that any em- 
ployee is allowed to subscribe for is 
limited to the amount of his annual 
salary, and he cannot pay in excess of 
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25 per cent. of his salary in any one year; 
therefore, all are treated alike. In addition 
to the regular dividends there is allowed 
a bonus of $4 and $3, respectively, on each 
share of the preferred and common stock, 
each year for five years — the only con- 
ditions being that a man must be in good 
standing in the company’s service during 
each of these years, that he must have his 
stock, and must have paid or be paying 
for it. When men leave the company’s 
service or discontinue paying for their 
stock, the company continues placing 
these $4 and $3 payments on such stock 
into a fund, and at the end of five years 
this fund will be divided among the 
subscribers who paid for their stock in 
full and who remained in good standing 
in the company’s service during the five- 
year period. 

The result of this plan is that a man 
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begins to buy a share of the company’s 
stock at a price below the market value; 
he pays for it in instalments, paying 5.per 
cent. interest on deferred payments; he 
is credited with 7 per cent. dividends on 
the preferred stock and whatever dividends 
are declared on the common stock. In 
addition to this, he is credited with, 
respectively, $4 and $3 per share, each 
year, on the preferred and common stock, 
and at the end of five years receives a 
further benefit in the shape of a share in 
the fund made up of such $4 and $3 de- 
posits as are made by the company on 
account of those who did not continue 
under the plan. It will be seen that this 


offers the men an exceedingly satisfactory 
form of investment in the business in 
which they are employed, and gives to 
the company the great advantage of 
anchoring its organization to the business. 


GUARDS FOR RAPIDLY MOVING BELTS 
to prevent injury to workmen of the International Harvester Company, which, besides its mechanical contri- 
vances for the prevention of accidents, maintains a voluntary Employees’ Benefit Association of more than 


20,000 contributing members 
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A SCREEN FOR PULLEYS AND BELTS 


to prevent their catching clothing, etc., and causing accidents 


Second: On September 1, 1908, the 
Employees’ Benefit Association of the 
International Harvester Company was 
inaugurated. This association was or- 
ganized for the men, and it is to-day 
run by the men. It is governed by a 
board of thirty trustees, one half of whom 
are elected by ballot. The contributions 
are 2 per cent. of the employees’ wages 
or salaries, and the benefits derived are 
as follows: two years’ pay for death 
due to accident; one year’s pay for 
death due to sickness, and half pay 
for, disability due either to sickness or 
accident, etc. 

The membership in this association 
is purely voluntary, and any one joining 
and later receiving benefits is not required 
to waive any legal rights. That this 
may be a cooperative movement the com- 
pany’s share in the plan is an annual 
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contribution of $50,000 to this asso- 
ciation, provided the average membership 
equals 75 per cent. of the employees in 
the factories and works. More than 75 
per cent. have joined, and therefore the 
company is making its contribution of 
$50,000. 

The best answer as to whether the men 
approve of this association is the fact that 
more than 20,000 people are contributing 
members to it. 

In the first fourteen months of its 
existence more than $200,000 was dis- 
bursed in benefits. 

Third: The pension plan was inau- 
gurated as a recognition of long and 
faithful service. All employees seventy 
years of age and over, who have worked 
for twenty years, are pensioned; while 
employees who have reached the age of 
sixty-five years may voluntarily apply for 
apension. The minimum amount of pen- 
sion is $18 per month and the maximum 
$100 per month. The company has not 
favored higher salaried employees at the 
expense of the laboring man. All pensions 
are figured on the same basis —- that is, 
on the pay that a man receives during his 
employment, and on his length of service. 
Therefore, there are no inequalities in 
the amounts paid. 

All the benefits and expense of the pen- 
sion plan are borne by the company itself 
—no contribution of any kind or nature 
being made to this plan by the employees. 

The company is also doing welfare 
work. It is called welfare work for lack 
of a better name. It is as much a business 
branch of the company as any other 
division. The important features of this 
are sanitation, health, educational work, 
charities, recreation, protection against 
injury, etc. The welfare work is controlled 
by an advisory board composed of the 
superintendents of all the works, who, 
through an executive committee, dictate 
the welfare activities of the company. 
Special attention is given to protection 
against injury and to sanitation. The 
accident hazard can never be removed 
because of the human element; that is 
beyond the realm of possibility. There- 
fore, the company is trying to arrive at 
the point where the occupation is 
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PRACTICAL PROFIT-SHARING AND ITS MORAL 


surrounded with every known safeguard 
and the man is the only hazard. The 
foreman of each department is. impressed 
with the fact that he is the one who is 
responsible for the safety of his men, and 
by securing the codperation of every 
one it is hoped to establish a standard 
that will be of benefit and use to others. 
Improved sanitary conditions mean better 
health, and better health means better 
work —and this matter is having the 
constant attention of the company’s man- 
agers of welfare. 

The company has been criticized by 


A GUARD FOR LATHE GEARS IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY 


managers of other companies for making 
the plan above outlined too liberal and 
attractive. It has been said that it will 
be too expensive to the Harvester Com- 
pany and that the cost will be very large. 
There is no doubt of the truth of this 
criticism in so far as the cost goes. No 
concern has ever put out plans that in- 
volved the application of so large a per- 
centage of its profits to such plans; but 
the Harvester Company did not do this 
out of pure philanthropy. It had no 
intention of passing around a hat full of 
money, that employees might help them- 
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selves. It went into these enterprises 
in a purely business spirit, believing that 
the plans would so knit its vast organiza- 
tion togetherswould so stimulate individual 
initiative, would so strengthen and develop 
the esprit de corps of the organization, as 
to make it possible for the company to 
increase its business and its earnings — and 
this increased success it was willing 
to share with its organization. So far the 
company has every reason to congratulate 
itself on the result. In all parts of the 
company’s business, at home and abroad, 
in the office force, in the factories, in 
the sale department — everywhere — the 
average interest of the individual in the 
business is greater than formerly. The 
saving of the waste here, there, and every- 
where, is noticeable. The employees 
throughout the organization are vying 
with one another more and more to im- 
prove their respective branches of the 
business. This means profits for the 
stockholders, means extra compensation 
in various ways for the employees — in 
short, means codperation that is real, 
that is beneficial to one and all. It means 
getting men on salaries and wages to have 
a live, keen interest in the management 
of a business. It means getting a large 
organization of men to work as partners, 
with no proprietorship above them save 
a vast and scattered body of security 
holders. It means, “peopleizing”’ modern 
industry; and if this can be done, we shall 
have removed to a considerable degree 
the dangers that are menacing modern 
industry and that come about through 
the feeling on the part of the masses that 
they are not getting their proper pro- 
portion of earnings through wages. As a 
matter of fact, in true copartnership 
management there is a form of socialism 
of the highest, best, and most ideal sort —- 
a socialism that makes real partners of 
employer and employee and yet preserves 
the right of private property, preserves 
the great asset to a business that comes 
from individual initiative — retaining the 
capitalist’s incentive to enterprise while 
giving the worker a new inspiration for 
effort, humanizing a vast organization 
of men, promoting good will and in- 
dustrial peace. 
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THE PAINTER OF THE WEST THAT 
HAS PASSED 


THE WORK OF CHARLES M. RUSSELL, HUNTER, COWBOY, AND ARTIST, THE PAINTER 


OF THE CATTLE 


AND INDIAN 


DAYS 


BY 


ARTHUR 


is one of the institutions. That 

person who has not seen his pictures 
is a “pore benighted heathen.” A thou- 
sand stories circulate about the “cowboy 
painter” as he is called. For years his 
work has been well known in the East 
also through his picturing of the hunter, the 
Indian, and the cowboy in the magazines. 
He paints the West that has passed from 
an intimate personal knowledge of it; for 
he was there in the midst of it all, and 
he has the tang of its spirit in his blood. 
He has recorded something of the earlier 
days in the life of that country, of its 
people, of their curious ways and occu- 
pations, a life that has practically passed; 
for civilization has come, and _ before 


i: MONTANA, Charles M. Russell 


HOEBER 


civilization, the elemental passes away, 
swallowed up in certain conventions that 
are rightly deemed necessary for the 
development of a new country. But 
in Russell’s retentive memory it still lives. 
For years he was a trailer of cattle, a 
hunter among the Indians, a_broncho- 
buster, a husky, vigorous dweller in the 
open, and the things of those days are a 
part of him now. His hand is still quick 
at his pistol, and dexterous in throwing the 
lariat. 

But while he rode the range or hunted, 
there was within him the desire to get 
at the things that he saw, to record them 
on paper with pencil, or on canvas with 
paint. He had had no schooling in art, 
no preliminary study of any sort; yet he 
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MR. CHARLES M. RUSSELL 


Cow puncher, hunter, and painter who out of his own experience of life on the range has been able to put on 
canvas the spirit of the West that has passed 
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does not recall when he was without the 
yearning for creative expression. Form 
and color always lingered in his memory; 
action was his constant concern; he noted 
differentiations in tone, in light and shade, 
and he was ever anxious to jot them down. 
It is all absorbing, this call to the arts, 
no more to be explained, or to be ignored, 
than is the love of man for a particular 
woman; if it can be reasoned away, it 
is not the true call and had much better 
be left unanswered. 

Mr. Russell went to Montana from his 
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go to the land of his heart’s desire and, 
in company with a competent man, he was 
shipped to Helena, Mont. Yet the lad 
chafed under the restraint of this compan- 
ion and, setting up for himself, he started 
for the woods. Here he fell in with a pro- 
fessional trapper, one Jake Hoover, with 
whom he remained two years. To- 
gether they hunted bear and deer, selling 
the skins of the former and the meat of 
the latter. With this man Russell learned 
his woodcraft, his knowledge of shooting 
and trapping, and gained his ability to 
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“AT ROPE’S END” 


birthplace in St. Louis, when he was 
fifteen. He had had a deep-rooted ob- 
jection to schools in any form and sev- 
eral had been tried unsuccessfully. 
The stories of Ned Buntline were 
his dearest possessions, and tales of the 
Indians fascinated him almost beyond 
belief, until he became fairly obsessed 
to go to the West. Finally, there came 
the discovery that the lad had saved up 
considerable money out of his allowance 
and he confessed that it was with the 
fell purpose to run away and take up 
life on the far side of the Rockies. His 
father, thereupon, arranged for him to 


take care of himself in the open. About 
this time he was in Judith Basin, and 
it was natural he should drift into the 
life of the cowboy. From this time on 
as the late Frederic Remington used to 
say: ‘‘Horses was where he lived.” For 
ten years he worked on the cattle ranges 
or lived among the Indians,. He saw some 
of the fighting of the tribes; for this was 
before the battle of Wounded Knee. Dur- 
ing these ten years, at odd intervals, he 
drew —‘‘a foolish occupation”’ his fellows 
dubbed it, though they admitted it was 
entertaining enough in its way. Then, the 
call became so strong that he gave up 
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“THE WAGON BOSS” 


cow punching and took up his life with their tongue and he was an adept at their 
the “Blood”’ Indians, in southern Canada, sign language, that marvelous system of 
in the province of Alberta. He spoke communication by which the many tribes 
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can make themselves understood. The 
throw of the hand across face, or body, 
the toss up of the fist, the look of the 
eye, or the droop of the head — each hav- 
ing its own significance — he understood 
perfectly, and with these aborigines he 
was happy and contented, since he occu- 
pied himself sketching them, or the land- 
scape, or their animals. He filled sketch 
books with notes and the year was a fruit- 
ful one to him in the knowledge that he 
gained. This was in 1887. After that 
he came back to resume his cow punching, 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


executed in water colors. In between 
whiles he painted pictures which found 
ready purchasers, not a few of the can- 
vasses going to Great Britain, through 
English visitors to the English syndicate 
that was working the famous Sapphire 
Minesin Montana. He illustrated Charles 
Stedman’s ‘‘ Bucking the Sagebrush.” One 
of the full page illustrations that he madc 
about this time for Leslie’s Weekly. 
“Christmas Meat for Mountain Men,’ 
so attracted the publishers of the London 
Graphic that they obtained permission 








“THE M EDICINE MAN” 


that he might arrange ways and means 
later to continue his work as an artist. 
At this time he was on the Milk River 
range, famous in the annals of the cow- 
boy. In. 1892 he dropped that trade 
never to resume it, and from then on 
painting obsessed him. He did _ illus- 
trations, his first work being in the year 
following, when he made the drawings for 
Emerson Hough’s “Story of the Outlaw.” 
Later, he illustrated Wheeler’s ‘Trail 
of Lewis and Clark,” and later Stewart 
Edward White’s “‘ Arizona Nights.” 

Most of these, of course, were in black 
and white, though occasionally they were 
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to reproduce it in a Christmas number 
and the picture was well received abroad. 

The West that Russell drew, however, 
was passing with incredible rapidity, and 
though his brother artist Frederic 
Remington was recording its many pic- 
turesque phases, there was enough for 
both, and even at that, much remained 
that was unsaid. With mushroom growth, 
cities sprang up in a_ night; desolate 
plains that had been overrun with the 
buffalo and the predatory savage, bloomed 
out in magnificent wheat fields. Am- 
bitious men from the East saw possibilities 
for fame and fortune in the moulding of 
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this splendid land and thither they flocked 
in vast numbers. Where there had been 
rude shacks and low gambling hells, 
handsome houses sprang up. Men drank 
with more moderation in well equipped 
and more orderly hostelries. The cow 
» was still a factor, but a curiously simple 
little invention sounded the doom of the 
cowboy. It was so innocuous a thing 
as a wire fence, which could be erected 
at modest cost, encompassing the cattle 
and keeping them within limits. Quiet, 
conservative business men supplanted the 
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thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
days, “‘gone, most like forever,’’ as says 
Eccles in the play. He established him- 
self with a home and studio, at Great 
Falls in Montana from which he wandered 
afield for landscapes into which to paint 
the action of the past. The ‘Bad lands,” 
the ‘‘Buttes,’”’ the Indians on the reserva- 
tions, were fallow fields for his brush and 
so he has painted them, or modelled them 
—for the man is no less skilful with 
wax and clay, than he is with his brush. 
Perhaps he is even more convincing in 



















obstreperous and emotional broncho bus- 
ter. System entered into the arrange- 
ment; investors saw to it that their 
interests were properly guarded. Grad- 
ually the Indian was rounded up and 
placed on his reservation. Stern, serious 
men in blue and kahki uniforms kept 
| “Lo” within the letter of the law. The 
| buffalo was practically wiped off the map 
fF and the star of empire took its way 
westward. 

But Mr. Russell’s memory remained 
faithful to the scenes in which he had 
taken part. His note book had recorded 
facts upon which he could draw. He was 
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“JERKED DOWN” 


plastic form where he is untrammeled 
with color questions and where his feeling 
for action best manifests itself. You 
see this in his “Buffalo Hunt.” Yet the 
popular appeal will be in the paintings, 
in such works as ‘‘The Medicine Man.” 
No one could have painted this canvas 
without knowing the Indian at first hand 
up. It is only intimate association that 
could produce such a rendering, such a 
composition, such a mass of clearly 
presented details. 

Mr. Russell denies the oft-made state- 
ment that the only good Indian is a dead 
one. He insists that the race contains 
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many fine men, actuated by noble purposes, 
by kindliness, and by humanity, to an 
extent of course, and according to his lights, 
but no better, no worse, than the average 
run of white-faced humanity. Living 
with them on intimate terms, he swears 
by their loyalty and by their sense of 
fairness. 

Some of the red man’s nobility and 
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of men of strength and simplicity, in the 
worship of Nature, their God,as exemplified 
by the power of light and heat. In “The 
Medicine Man,” to which we have re- 
ferred, there is good grouping and ad-* 
mirable painting. Some of the little 
heads are gems in their way, put in with 
dexterity, and authority, and it is all very 
simple, a characteristic of good art. 











“THE SUN WORSHIPPERS” 


fervor may be seen in the picture “Sun 
Worshippers” with the three chiefs on 
horseback by the side of a stream, their 
hands extended in supplication, as the 
declining rays of the setting sun flood 
the canvas. This composition is big in 
conception and has something elemental 
avout it, something impressive; for it is 
a moving sight to look upon heroic forms 


Uneven Mr. Russell’s work is, of course. 
One may pick technical flaws here and 
there, or question the taste of certain 
pictures. He is ever more the illus- 
trator than he is the painter. Yet no one ¥ 
is always at concert pitch and _ these 
happenings are the chronicles of rude 
men— men face to face with nature in its 
elemental conditions. The less vigorous 
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“THE BUFFALO HUNT” 
Mr. Russell is considered by some critics to be more convincing in clay than in colors, because he is 
unhampered by tints and he can give free scope to his feeling for action 


civilization of the longer-settled East cut with enormous undertakings came equally 


little figure in those early days. It was, enormous reactions. Men gave them- 
in a way, a struggle for existence in which selves over to wild orgies with as much 
the weaker was crowded to the wall, and zest as they had previously displayed in 
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striving for some serious achievement, 
which performed, they celebrated in their 
own unbridled way. 

Mr. Russell has the bulk, the strength, 
and the forcefulness of the land, and the 
quiet demeanor that often accompanies 
them. He has likewise many of the 
habits of his earlier days. He still rolls 
his cigarettes from Durham tobacco with 
a deftness not excelled by the Spaniard. 
He is a man of action rather than of words, 
yet he can tell a story well with the quaint 
and subtle humor of the real raconteur. 
When art problems are too hard for him 
and the work simply will not go, when he 
cannot concentrate his mind on his pic- 
tures, he seeks refuge in a form of re- 
laxation that probably was never indulged 
in since men began to paint. He goes 


into his back yard with a long lariat, twirls 
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it over and about himself in all kinds of 
concentric curves and circles while he 
spins about like a wild acrobat. He will 
do this for hours with the sweat running 
off him as it does off a coal heaver. This 
particular form of exercise seems io 
adjust his mental faculties, to settle the 
questions of art, and he comes back to 
his work refreshed and unperplexed. 

He never has models pose for him, as 
is the custom of most painters. Occa- 
sionally, when he is in doubt about some 
anatomical point, he will stand before a 
mirror and observe the muscles on him- 
self, note the twist of a limb, or the move- 
ment of his head, but even this he does 
not have to do many times, for he has a 
wonderfully retentive memory which en- 
ables him to make his pictures marvels 
of detail, all correct as to the dress, the 
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FLYING FAST 


equipment and the surroundings of the 
characters. 

He is full of enthusiasm for the country 
which he paints, and since the death of 


AND FURIOUS 
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Frederic Remington, he is almost with- 
out a competitor, among men artistically 
endowed, the official historian of the West 
that has passed. 


FLYING, FAST AND FURIOUS 


RECORDS OF A HUNDRED MILES AN HOUR—FLIGHTS TO AND FROM THE SEA AND 
OVER THE MOUNTAINS—A MILLION DOLLARS IN PRIZES 


AUGUSTUS POST 


mer, to their credit among other 
daring and skilful deeds these 
achievements: 


VIATORS had, before this sum- 


An entire working day of more 
than eight hours spent in the air in an 
aeroplane. 

A speed of more than 100 miles an hour. 

A cross-country flight of more than 
500 miles. 

A continuous flight of 365 miles. 

A flight two miles (11,474 feet) above 
the earth. 

A dozen passengers carried six miles. 

The perfecting of an aeroplane that can 
rise from land or from the water. 


Seven men have flown across the 
English Channel. One of them, Pierre 
Prier, flew from London to Paris in a 
little more than three hours, without a 
stop. Tom Sopwith lately made _ the 
trip from Sheppey, near London, to Beau- 
mont, near Mons, in Belgium, a distance 
of 169 miles. For this flight in an English- 
made machine, he received the De Forest 
$20,000 prize. Early in February Cap- 
tain Bellenger flew from Paris to Bordeaux 
— 370 miles — ina single day: Lieutenant 
Bague, starting from Antiles over the 
Gulf of Genoa to the island of Corsica, 
missed the direction and finally landed 
on Gorgona after a flight of 140 miles. 
Eugéne Renaux carried a passenger from 


Paris to Puy de Dom, a mountain 4,500 
feet high, near Clermont Ferrand in the 
south of France. This flight won for 
him the Michelin prize, the conditions 
of which were so exacting that a year ago 
it was doubted whether they could ever 
be fulfilled. Wynmalen, with a passenger 
aboard his ’plane flew from Paris to Brus- 
sels in 27 hours. Chavez flew over the 
Alps from Brigue to Domodossola in 
Italy, crossing the mountains at an alti- 
tude of more than 7,500 feet. Recently 
no less than six aviators hovered over 
the Oxford-Cambridge boat race on the 
Thames, and watched the spirited contest 
going on in the river below. 

In the race known as the Circuit d’ Est 
held in France last August, Leblanc and 
Auburn completed the course from Paris 
through Troyes, Nancy, Méziéres, Douai, 
and Amiens back to Paris, taking in all 
the principal cities in the northern part 
of the country. Their success and the 
enthusiasm which it provoked everywhere 
along their course gave a great impetus 
to the planning of the many “circuits” 
to be held this year. 

The most ambitious ‘‘circuit” an- 
nounced so far is the Circuit European. It 
will be a 1,000 mile aeroplane flight starting 
from Paris and passing through Brussels 
to Utrecht, and from there over to London, 
whence the contestants must race back 
again across the English Channel to Paris. 

In addition to this Circuit European 
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and the International Gordon Bennett 
Aviation Cup Race to be held in England 
on the first of July, there are large prizes 
offered for the winners in other “circuits” 
to be held in southern France, in England, 
in Germany, in Italy, and in Russia. The 
winner of the English Circuit will receive 
$50,000, and the winner of the German 
Circuit, $40, ooo. Moreover, there are 
large prizes offered for cross-country 
flights between Paris and Rome, and 
between Paris and Bordeaux; and the 
French Government has appropriated a 
large sum to be given as prizes for a com- 
petition among military aviators next fall. 

There is a prize offered for an over-sea 
flight from Nice to the Island of Corsica, 
another for a flight across the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and still another for a ‘‘ circuit” 
to be made over the English Channel 
between the ports of Calais, Dover, 
Folkestone, and Boulogne. In fact, a man 
may fly in almost any direction from any 
point he chooses and compete for a prize. 


AVIATORS HERE AND ABROAD 

COUNTRY NUMBER OF LICENSED 

AVIATORS 
France Ret SSR cen alee 339 
Me ME cera: wees we 6 os eS 
0 bo ee ee re 
Cf yy a a a a a rr 
I elon ss Seed ee a me Oe 
oe AE ee a er 
CO ee a er 
URINE ie ae MoS: peers ak) Kone: a: 3 3 
i) Sa a ae ee ae 3 
OTE SRR Sere epee asym 2 


In this country the flights, with certain 
brilliant exceptions, ,have not been as 
spectacular as those abroad and yet last 
summer saw a flight from Albany to New 
York, another from New York to Phila- 
delphia, a third from Key West almost to 
Cuba, a fourth from Los Angeles to the 
sea, a fifth from Chicago to St. Louis, 
and several other cross-country flights, 
as well as a flight over the water from 
Atlantic City. 

And in spite of the fact that more 
spectacular races have been held in Eu- 
rope than have been held in this country, 
probably as many people have become 
familiar with flying machines in this coun- 
try as abroad; for from Boston to Seattle, 
from Minneapolis to New Orleans, flying 


meets and exhibitions have been held. 
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Beachy, at Pinehurst, has frightened a hun- 
dred or two North Carolina darkies from 
the top of a row of freight cars by one of 
his sudden downward swoops. The army 
fliers have swept across the Texas plains. 
A flying machine landed on a ship in San 
Francisco harbor and so on and on. 
Flying exhibitions have been given here, 
there and everywhere. The small boy 
talks of biplanes, monoplanes, motors, 
and propellers. The country is learning. 
The Connecticut legislature, for example, 
has even taken up active consideration 
of the rights and limitations of aerial 
navigators and has formulated statutes 
to govern machines and their pilots while 
in the air. 

In the plans for this year the United 
States is as advanced as any country, for 
there is a large prize awaiting the winner 
of the San Francisco-New York race 
(less than ten years after the first trans- 
continental automobile journey) and 
another for the winner of the trip between 
St. Louis and New York. There is also 
an “‘American Circuit” to include Indian- 
apolis, Chicago, and St. Louis. 

So far a million dollars has been won by 
aviators. This year should add another 
million to their earnings. 

Less dramatic than the increases in 
the altitude and speed records, less dra- 
matic than the trans-alpine and cross- 
channel flights and yet, in a way, more 
important to the development of the 
science of flying, is the turn which the 
inventors and builders of machines are 
taking. The vast amounts of money, of 
energy, and of brain work that have been, 
in the past, largely dissipated by thou- 
sands of inventors in widely divergent 
channels are now being concentrated 
upon the improvement of successful types 
of machines. The enthusiasm born of 
practical, successful accomplishments 
sweetened with popular applause is urging 
both builders and aviators to greatet 
efforts and more finished work. 

The practicability of flying over the 
water has been greatly increased by Mr. 
Glenn H. Curtiss’s development of the 
hydro-aeroplane, a machine which has, 
as well as the usual set of wheels, 3 
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light float with a flat bottom which will 
support it on the water. Both the novice 
in aviation and the skilful pilot will find 
this equipment a great help, for the surface 
of the water offers an ideal place for the 
begining or the ending of an air journey. 
The freedom from obstructions is one great 
advantage. Again, the winds over the 
water are usually steadier than those 
blowing over the land, particularly those 
near the surface.. Rivers and lakes, as 
well as the shore line of the ocean, present 
particularly good courses for air journeys, 
for difficulties in finding the way which 
are serious when flying over land are in a 
large measure eliminated. 

The general appearance of the aero- 
planes is much the same as was that of the 
dominant types at Rheims two years ago, 
but improvements in construction and 
design have been made in most of them. 
The Wrights, for example, have abandoned 
their launching rail and added wheels to 
their machine for starting over the ground. 
They have changed their elevating control 
from the front of the machine to the rear 
to make it less sensitive to gusts of wind 
coming head on. ‘These gusts now strike 
directly against the main body of the 
machine which is better fitted to receive 
them than were the small control planes 
placed far forward, for they exerted a great 
leverage which had to be offset immedi- 
ately to prevent the wind from striking 
underneath the uptilted surface of the large 
planes and seriously disturbing the delicate 
equilibrium of the machine. 

Mr. Curtiss also has brought his front 
control planes farther in toward the 
body of the machine, and has materi- 
ally increased the effectiveness of the 
tail, making its rear portion movable to 
assist the action of the front control with 
which it moves in unison. He did not 
feel justified in doing away with the front 
control entirely, for he desired to retain 
it as a factor of safety in case of any break- 
age of the rear rigging; thinking also that 
four points would give firmer support 
than three, or to express the idea in his 
own words ‘‘a four legged chair is more 
stable than a three legged stool.” 

Louis Blériot, the builder of the fast 
and famous monoplanes, has made experi- 
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ments with wing surfaces which have led 
him to build wings the curvature of which 
can be changed by a lever, so that, as the 
speed of the machine increases, the wings 
can be flattened out to offer less resistance. 
On the new high-powered Blériot machines, 
also, it has been found necessary to give 
the tail surfaces a reverse curve to keep 
the tail from rising when the machines 
are going at a high speed and pitching 
them down by the head. 

With the development of the aeroplane 
has come the development of the aeroplane 
motor, one of the chief factors in the 
attainment of high speed. The most 
notable of these is the Gnome, which 
departs from the previously accepted 
type by having the cylinders themselves 
revolve around the main shaft which 
drives the propeller. Machines equipped 
with these motors hold almost all the 
world’s records, and the Gnome Company 
is said to have made $400,000. 

M. Blériot predicts that aeroplanes will 
soon be faster than any other means of 
transportation. The greatest speed yet 
recorded was made by Lieutenant Fequent 
accompanied by Lieutenant Bley from 
Mourmelon to Rheims. They covered the 
16 miles between these two cities at a 
speed of more than 100 miles an hour. 
Henry Weyman went them a close second 
in going over the same course at the rate 
of 99.5 miles an hour. Both of these 
flights, however, were made with the 
assistance of a favorable wind which added 
materially to the speed of the machines. 
There is hardly any limit to the speed 
which might be attained with a favoring 
wind, for balloons with no power at all 
have been known to travel faster than 
1oo miles an hour before a hurricane. 

The passenger-carrying ability of ma- 
chines has received as much attention 
as has their speed. Passenger-carrying 
machines are now considered standard 
both for army work and general use, 
which means that the popularity of the 
aeroplane is doubled. While the atten- 
tion of the aviator is absorbed in handling 
the machine, his passenger may observe 
the many interesting sights below. He 
may operate wireless telegraph instru- 
ments, sketch, or take photographs. 
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MAP SHOWING THE ACTUAL AND THE PROPOSED ACHIEVEMENTS OF AVIATION IN EUROPE 
The cross-country flights and “circuits” in Europe. The Paris-to-Madrid race was finished in the 

latter part of May and the Paris-to-Rome flight was completed on the first of June 

The English aviator Grahame-White, 

who has recently had as a_ passenger 

A. J. Balfour, once British Premier and 

who has carried more notable people 


in his machine than has any other air- 
pilot, is an advocate of an_ extensive 
Passenger-carrying development of the 
aeroplane and the establishment of regular 
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passenger- carrying services. In fact, the 
taxi-plane is already announced and avi- 
ator Erbster is scheduled to operate it for 
the Compagnie Aerienne at Lucerne where 
flights will be paid for at so much per kilo- 
meter or at so much per hour which the 
taximeter will register. 

To the lay mind the attainment of 
automatic stability is a most attractive 
hope. Louis Paulhan, who won the 
London-Manchester prize of $50,000 and 
who has lately devoted himself largely 
to demonstrating the qualifications of the 
aeroplane for military purposes to the 
French army authorities, gives grounds 
for this layman’s hope by saying out of 
his expert knowledge that he _ believes 
that automatic stability will be attained. 
Henry Farman, the holder of the duration 
record of more than eight hours continuous 
flight, on the other hand, voices the opin- 
ion of most of the airmen in refusing to 
believe that such a thing can ever be 
accomplished. He does, however, with 
most of the others, look forward to an era 
of general air touring and cross-country 
flying. 

ALTITUDE 


11,474 ft. 
(3,475 meters) 


SPEED DURATION DISTANCE 


679m.p.h. - 
(109 kms.) 365 miles 
8h.12m.45e8 (585 kms.) 
48 mp. 


(77 kms, 


$1 m.p.h. - 
iS kms.) 4h.17m. | 145 ¥ 
1,558 ft. 
—s meters 


328 ft. 
100meters) @ 











1908 1909 1910 U | 1910 
Three Years of Aeroplane Progress 


While the public is becoming acquainted 
with the pleasures of air touring, the 
military authorities all over the world 
are fast becoming convinced of the prac- 
ticability of aeroplanes in war. One of 
the most important recent aeronautical 
events was the demonstration at Henden, 
England, before the Aerial Defence Com- 
mittee of the British Parliament. It 
was attended by most of the important 
men of the Government including Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Lord Haldane together 
with Mr. Balfour, Lord Landsdowne, Lord 
Alverstone, the Duke of Connaught, 


1908 1909 1910 
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members of the Admiralty Board and 
the Army Council, and about two hun- 
dred members of Parliament. Besides 
the crew of the naval dirigible, Eng- 
land has detailed 9 officers and 180 men 
for service in the air battalion of the 
army. 

Germany has at present 60 officers at 
the aviation school at Doebritz, where 
active practice with various types of 
machines is in progress. And in France 
the military authorities are perhaps more 
awake to the possibilities of aerial warfare 
than anywhere else. For besides the large 
military dirigibles, they will have more 
than one hundred aeroplanes next year. 
They now have military aviators formed 
into squadrons consisting of fifty men and 
from five to eight military officers, and 
these make frequent flights from the mili- 
tary aviation grounds at Pau. Orders 


have been issued that eight of these avi- 
ators shall fly over the first stage of the 
Paris-Rome course. 

The newly formed United States Army 
Aeroplane Corps now owns one Wright 
and one Curtiss aeroplane, purchased with 
part of its $125,000 appropriation. 


Major 
Henry O. Squier is in charge of the work 
and Lieutenants Benjamin D. Foulois, 
Paul Beck, John C. Walker, and R. C. 
Kirkland and twelve officers just assigned 
to it, form the present “Flying Squad.” 
Active aviation work has been carried 
on by these officers at San Diego, Cal., at 
San Antonio, Tex., and at the govern- 
ment training grounds at College Park, 
Md., near Washington. The United 
States Navy has purchased two Curtiss ma- 
chines one of them a hydro-aeroplane and 
the other a passenger-carrying machine, 
for training officers. Lieutenants Theo- 
dore G. Ellison and John Rogers, U.S. N., 
who have just completed courses of in- 
struction under Mr. Curtiss and Mr. 
Wright, expect to continue their work at 
an aviation camp to be established at 
Annapolis or near the city of Washington. 

Major Henry O. Squier is greatly im- 
pressed with the new possibilities which 
the aeroplane will give to war. For 
example, he says: 


It makes inland towns seaports upon the greatest 
of all oceans. It will eliminate frontiers, profoundly 
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influence law, and have a mighty influence upon the 
art of war comparable only with the invention of gun- 
powder. For now, for the first time in the history of war, 
the time is close at hand when it will be possible to pass 
over the massed armies and strike straight at the 
capitals; kings and parliaments will no longer be 
immune from the destruction which they have, in days 
gone by, mercilessly directed while they sat in safety. 

Major Squier has also suggested the 
possibility of “seeing the air’? by means 
of glasses which will polarize light and 
enable aviators to tell where the regions 
of disturbances are, as some scientists 
and aviators, notably Mr. Curtiss, claim 
the birds are able to do. 

But, in spite of the work of the various 
war departments, the greater proportion of 
aerial activity will continue to be chiefly a 
means of profit and pleasure in peace. 

A million dollars has been won in prizes. 
A million and a quarter more is now 
awaiting the winners of this year’s con- 
tests. Many times this amount has been 
spent in the furtherance of the science 
and the sport. There are three companies 
manufacturing and selling machines in 
this country. There are many more 


abroad. On both sides of the Atlantic, 
flying schools flourish. Aerodromes, flying 


with hangars, flying-machine 
garages, are scattered about over the 
country. An aeroplane exchange has been 
established in Paris, where daily quotations 
and fluctuations in the market price of 
machines and motors are given and 
a Compagnie Internationale Navigation 
Aerienne has been formed to undertake 
everything in any way connected with 
aviation, aeronautics, or aerial navigation. 
It will examine patents, manufacture 
machines, purchase aeroplanes or motors, 
and secure engagements for aviators or 
the service of pilots. It has quoted 
prices on a complete aerial navy for a 
government by a special request, including 
balloons, dirigibles, aeroplanes, and entire 
cost of operation. 

Even ‘the “get-rich-quick” promoters 
have entered the aeronautical field, and 
the ‘sucker’? who wishes to lose his 
money in the latest way may buy flying- 
machine stock instead of wireless. 

The patent office is flooded with flying- 
machine patents. Lovers elope in flying 
machines in the latest novels. In the 
last few years several hundred books have 
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been published on aeronautics, and there 
are more than a dozen periodicals devoted 
to flying published in this country, to 
say nothing of the foreign papers. 


There are aeronautical societies in 
many American colleges. Gliding has 
become an accepted college sport and 
intercollegiate matches are held to test 
the athletic skill of the college aero club 
members; even schoolboys have developed 
the flying of model aeroplanes to a very 
high degree of efficiency. They build 
models that fly almost half a mile, driven 
by rubber bands and steered and balanced 
by automatic steering devices. Some child 
of a future generation will no doubt say up- 
on seeing an automobile, ‘‘Oh, look! Papa! 
there is a flying machine without wings,” as 
the little girl did, who, seeing a horse-car for 
the first time, said, ‘‘ Papa, see! there is a 
trolley car being drawn by horses.” 

The Aero Club of America, the largest 
organization in this country, has grown 
to five hundred members, among whom 
are many men both of influence and of 
wealth equal to that of any other club. 
The club house on Madison Avenue in 
New York City is the centre of aeronautical 
activity, for the club has conducted all 
the international and national contests 
that have been held in the United States, 
and also contests for prizes aggregating 
more than $200,000, besides making official 
many world’s records and issuing licenses 
to forty balloon pilots, twenty-six avi- 
ators, and three dirigible balloon pilots, 
and recognizing more than seven hundred 
licenses issued by foreign clubs. 

To justify such a world-wide interest 
the flying season of 1911 began with the 
spectacular flight across the Pyrenees, in 
which the French aviator Vedrine won the 
Paris to Madrid race. His average time 
was more than 60 miles an hour for the 
721 miles between the two capitals. This 
achievement had hardly been announced 
when other fliers started on the long race 
from Paris to Rome and to Turin, but so 
accustomed have people become to the 
wonders of flying that when Beaumont flew 
into Rome at go miles an hour the papers 
in this country published it in small type on 
the second page. 














brushed and crisply starched, 

walked primly off to school for 
the first time. Her plump cheeks burned 
as she thought of the untried way; her 
heart beat fast with excitement, expec- 
tancy, and the pride of her six years. 
She hung her hat in the crowded coat 
room, where it was overlapped on both 
sides by other hats, and crept wide-eyed 
into the school, that fortress of solemnity 
and oppressive formalities. 

Yesterday’s child found the wooden 
seat hard and uncompromising; to sit 
with her arms folded behind her was 
torture; her feet refused to remain side 
by side. Above all she was uncomfort- 
ably warm for the day was the hottest 
of the season. The whole week was the 
hottest, yet sixty babies spent their days 
from nine o’clock to twelve and from two 
to four sweltering in a crowded room, 
working for the first time in their lives. 
Most of them had been learning their 
letters at home in their own happy way 
from blocks or animal pictures — it had 
been fun, play. Play! The word was 
a crime in the school room. Yesterday’s 
child was a diminutive adult, who had 
reached her eminence suddenly. She 
memorized all information, thereby re- 
tarding the full development of her latent 
powers of self-activity. The foundation 
upon which the whole school fabric 
rested was memory. No _ blessed phon- 
etics or constructive hand work led the 
way to better insight. The child possess- 
ing the most retentive memory kept 
at the head of the class. If she stopped 
to think she was lost. 


YY beastie an little girl, neatly 
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WHAT THE SCHOOL WILL DO FOR HER 


The article receiving the second prize in the World’s Work educational contest 
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To pass into a new reader from the 
mechanically learned lessons of the last 
was an event, as was also a new process in 
arithmetic. 

Little Yesterday looked forward eagerly 
to the mysteries of subtraction, though 
she had no idea what the word meant. 
Alice in Wonderland with her “‘ Ambition, 
distraction, uglification and derision,” 
expresses the anomaly. 

George Madden Martin in her inimit- 
able Emmy Lou has put the subject in a 
nutshell. 

“Yesterday the third section had said, 
over and over, in chorus, ‘One and one 
are two, two and two are four,’ etc., but 
to-day they said, ‘Two and one are three, 
two and two are four. Emmy Lou 
wondered, four what? Which put her 
behind, so that when she began again 
they were saying, ‘Two and four are six.’ 
So now she knew, Four is six. But what 
is six? Emmy Lou did not know.” 

At recess the children were turned loose 
to do as they chose; some played too 
roughly, some played too little, and others 
were left out altogether. There was no 
organized play, no guiding hand. A 
clanging bell recalled them to the school 
room, which with the arrival of cold 
weather seemed less attractive than ever. 
for the heat radiated from a corner stove 
and the only ventilation came from open 
windows. Those near the stove baked while 
those in the other corners froze; all suffered 
from bad air, and many caught cold. 

The children sought diversion during 
school hours by a frantic waving of the 
hand with, ‘Please may I have a drink?” 
Then came the lingering drink of water 
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from a tin cup used in turn by several 
hundred children. Let us not forget the 
slate and the squawking pencil, the bottle 
of soapy water ecstatically shaken, and 
the gray rags, those successful germ dis- 
tributors, used for slates and general 
desk-cleaning purposes. 

Boys caused Yesterday to feel a dis- 
tinct form of terror. They were turbulent 
and unexpected, even at the other side 
of the room where they sat apart, the 
very fact of their isolation leading them 
to feel a responsibility of living up to 
their reputation. One boy was so big 
and so ugly that he frightened Yesterday 
every time she looked at him and she has 
never forgotten the day when he was 
rattanned before the class. The violence 
of the act was more of a shock to the 
sensitive little girl than to the boy, who 
was evidently accustomed to beatings 
at home. 

At another time Yesterday ran to her 
mother with the startling information 
that one of the boys was going to have 
his ears boxed. What kind of a box 
could it be? And how was it to be tied on? 


Yesterday was conscientious; she felt it 
her duty to keep in the first row and when, 
because of an enforced absence from 
school or a slip in some memory feat, 
she was moved down, she cried bitterly, 
overcome with a sorrow as poignant as 


the real griefs of after life. Then there 
were pieces to be spoken, torturings of 
self-consciousness, except to the children 
whose already unbearable smartness was 
doubled. 

The term was one long, nervous strain 
for the small six-year-old; she became 
pale and excitable, slept uneasily, and 
was ill during the Christmas vacation. 
The doctor said she must be kept out 
of school because she needed the fresh 
air, and so lucky little Yesterday shook 
out her prim braids as she ran, laughing 
once more, into the world of play. 

Some of her companions survived the 
school strain, either because they were 
of more phlegmatic temperament or be- 
cause they had come from such wretched 
homes that the school room with its stove 
seemed like heaven. 

During the school year measles, whoop- 
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ing cough, and diphtheria took their 
turns with the children. It was a sur- 
vival of the toughest not of the fittest. 

Little Yesterday made up in three weeks 
at home a half year’s school work and 
entered the second grade an older and a 
stronger child. Her primary years, pre- 
sided over by inexperienced teachers fresh 
from the normal school, slipped by, and 
at last the great dividing line between the 
primary and the grammar schools was 
reached. 

Some of the children mysteriously 
disappeared at this convenient stopping 
place, but Yesterday went on. She had 
heard repeatedly, “‘Wait until you get 
into Miss Blake’s room; she’s awfully 
cross.” 

Obviously Miss Blake’s every move 
was interpreted as an evidence of cross- 
ness, and so upon a basis of preconceived 
dislike the unfortunate teacher struggled 
to interest a room full of restless children,* 
obliged to sit in rigid, unnatural positions. 
If we have sympathy for the child of the 
past we must in all justice feel some for 
the teacher. When she chanced to be 
a woman of originality she thought out 
ways of encouraging it in her pupils; she 
vitalized her subjects and endeavored 
to reach the individual. But her day was 
sure to be short for she did not fit in the 
machine. She wished for a pitcher like 
the one in the legend in which the milk 
bubbled up from within; the school sys- 
tem demanded that the milk should be 
poured in. 

Marks and examinations were ‘‘The 
be-all and the end-all.”’ Yesterday would 
often wake in the morning with a weight 
on her chest, then suddenly she would 
remember the impending examination in 
arithmetic. She had studied all the pre- 
vious afternoon and evening and had slept 
with ‘“Franklin’s Written Arithmetic” 
under her pillow. She went to school 
wishing that she might change places with 
every street laborer she met, while rules 
and examples rushed confusedly through 
her brain. The examination, whether 
she passed it or not, was in reality no 
indication of her knowledge of the subject. 

Edgar James Swift in a recent article 
calls the examination, ‘‘A heritage from 
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the Middle Ages when knowledge of 
certain definite and limited subjects was 
worshipped with frantic fervor.”’ 

Rewards, won or lost, caused Yesterday 
frequent pangs and many tears. Like 
the marks and examinations they estab- 
lished a false standard. 

Absence was a serious offence. Why? 
Because a certain section of a certain 
lesson in a book would be lost. Many a 
time Yesterday went to school with a 
sore throat rather than confess to it and 
be kept at home. And frequently other 
children, less carefully watched, remained 
in the school room with well developed 
contagious diseases. 

Three friends of Yesterday were thought 
to be extremely dull. They battled their 
way through several grades, always de- 
pressed and ashamed of being near the 
foot of the class. By some happy chance 
it was finally discovered that one was 
deaf and another near sighted. The 
third continued ‘‘stupid”’ until one day 
in after years when she startled the world 
by a brilliant achievement. She had 
been the exceptional, a typical child, too 
original to be restricted by a narrow 
curriculum. 

Yesterday was naturally tractable so 
that conduct marks had no terrors for 
her, but many of her companions must 
have thought that school meant conduct 
marks. 

Even good little Yesterday felt keen 
delight when she heard that a member 
of the school committee had died, for 
she knew that a holiday would follow. 

The one-session bell pealed a joyful 
message to her. 

One day she met a companion on the 
street and asked the meaning of a crowd 
in front of the school building. ‘The 
school’s on fire and a good job, too. Hope 
teacher burned,” the friend replied, and to 
this verdict Yesterday cheerfully assented. 

At recess the girls, as in the Primary 
school, wandered about at will, the gre- 
garious tendency now well developed. 
There were objectionable whispered dis- 
cussions unprevented by directed games 
or healthful exercise. 

Annual class promotions preserved the 
intactness of the school system. The 
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bright minds were levelled to the grade 
of the mediocre, and the dull or actually 
defective were prodded into places they 
could not fill. 

No one human being could maintain 
a careful and intelligent supervision of 
sixty children. No teacher could keep 
in touch with each girl or study her 
rapidly developing character, her dawning 
self consciousness, her idealization, which, | 
undirected, often became morbid. 

The girl was the victim of three con- 
flicting forces: The educators, men whose 
purpose was the preservation of the exist- 
ing school system; the home physician, 
who aimed to establish the physical sys- 
tem of the girl lest she become visually 
defective, anemic, nervous at a critical 
period of her development; and the 
mother, whose love and ambition for her 
daughter were often at cross purposes. 

Little Yesterday outside the school 
room led a happy, natural life; she had 
her chums and her plays, she had her 
dancing school and her music lessons. 
Many of her companions, however, fared 
less well. Their home life meant house- 
hold drudgery and baby tending. These 
tasks they undertook with no training 
and no assistance from the school. 

Yesterday was graduated formally, ar- 
rayed in fluffy white, her arms full of 
flowers. She received her honors with a 
swelling heart but deep down somewhere 
was a soreness, a feeling of the injustice 
of things, because some of the girls did 
not have white dresses and many receive 
no flowers. 

When Yesterday entered the high 
school, she felt that she had crossed over 
into a new land, the language and customs 
of which were strange. At first she was 
lonely; for half of her companions had 
dropped out either on account of dis- 
couragement, or lack of interest, or oftener 
because they had reached the legal age 
for going to work in factories or shops. 

A pile of new books upon unfamiliar 
subjects fired Yesterday with ambition; 
she determined to make a valiant attack 
but at the end of the first week her con- 
fidence was shaken. Every period of 
every day had found her in a different 
recitation room presided over by a dif- 
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ferent teacher, who struggled to impart 
some information on history, rhetoric, 
latin, algebra, or zoology. Just as Yes- 
terday thought she could see how she 
might understand some point in hand, a 
bell would ring and the subject would be 
dropped for several days possibly. The 
inevitable result was confusion. The his- 
tory was of one country, the literature of 
another, the languages were unrelated 
to either. 

Poor little Yesterday had started with 
an inborn love of poetry, but at the end 
of the first year in the high school, 
“Paradise Lost’? had become a mere 
conglomeration of nouns and verbs while 
“Gray’s Elegy” had degenerated into 
feet. 

The spark of enthusiasm, of live in- 
terest that Yesterday had felt was soon 
extinguished; she plodded on mechanically 
conforming to the system, a satisfactory 
pupil because she could adapt herself. 
Others rebelled against restraint, or lost 
interest, dropping out during the first 
year. 

When the end of the four years had been 


reached and Yesterday stood upon the 
threshold of life, what equipment did she 
have? She had acquired a smattering of 
various subjects, a certain glibness; she 
automatically conformed to established 
rules and conditions —a doubtful good 
when balanced against her loss of original- 


ity. She had little initiative, she had no 
broad view of life as a foundation to build 
upon, she had nothing to link her with the 
real work of the world. From the arti- 
ficiality of twelve years of school life 
she now, with the others, entered real life. 

The girl wishing to enter the commer- 
cial field sought specific training in a 
business school. Her probable success 
or failure in her business career and 
domestic life were limited by the quality 
of her experience. Business sense enabled 
her to give a surface smoothness to the 
management of household affairs but the 
real home atmosphere she failed to 
establish. 

She who had cherished through her 
school life the purpose of becoming a 
teacher attended the normal school for 
another year and received her appoint- 
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ment to instruct the young. This occu- 
pation was short lived as she soon reached 
her goal — marriage, making an average 
success through the excellence of her 
personal standards, her adaptability, and 
her systematic habits. 

And if a girl wanted training for a social 
life, she received no help whatever from 
her years in high school. When her 
home background was meagre and un- 
organized, she was offered no chance to 
better her conditions. She inevitably be- 
came the household drudge characterized 
by overwrought nerves and understim- 
ulated mental powers. 

Yesterday’s career was for several years 
in the social world, then in a home of her 
own built on the model of her mother’s 
home. Her inheritance of artistic feeling, 
her appreciation of good management, 
and her high ideal of family life made 
her a true helpmate without the coopera- 
tion of the school. 

The child of to-morrow begins life under 
different circumstances. She is sound 
of mind and body, and the training she 
receives is of such a kind as to fire her 
with interest in the great world of which 
her school world forms a part. 

In the kindergarten year she is dis- 
ciplined and socialized by contact with 
others. Through industry she approaches 
deftness and achieves concentration She 
delights in the singing which vivifies 
everything from the pussy willow which 
she has found to the love binding the 
family together. She sings lustily, gain- 
ing a sense of rhythm; her perceptions 
of form and color are guided; in the 
games she learns the important lesson 
of cooperation, she feels the zest of the 
contest, she knows the meaning of fair 
play, and becomes a tiny law-abiding 
and law-loving citizen. 

Frobel’s three great principles of unity, 
continuity, and self-activity have weath- 
ered the storm of sentimentality and have 
formed the framework and _ inspiration 
of the whole school structure. 

At last little To-morrow is led from the 
kindergarten into another room where 
she is greeted by a smiling teacher and a 
group of happy girls and boys. The room 
is bright and homelike, pleasing in tone 
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and decoration. At the windows are 
flowers, thriving in the pure air and even 
temperature. 

To-morrow slips into one of the inviting 
chairs placed at the low, round tables, 
and joins in the singing. She is encour- 
aged to choose a song — one that tells 
of the woods. Soon the children picture 
themselves camping in the forest. They 
are Indians in the time before the white 
mancame. Whatshould theyeat? What 
could they wear? What would form their 
houses? They are guided to think out 
primal needs, to see how seed gathered 
from grasses is made into porridge, the 
fibre of plants woven into cloth, and how 
the branches of trees are bound together 
to form tents. In this study they per- 
ceive the necessity for tools and the 
possible utilization of nature’s implements. 

The next step is a dramatization of 
the scenes they have pictured. They 
plan the stage setting and the costumes, 
doing the work as far as possible them- 
selves, thus using and enlarging their 
conception of form and color. In learn- 


ing their parts they take up the good use 


of words with their relations to one another. 
Simultaneously they absorb their first 
lessons in history. By the time they 
have actually presented their little play 
these children of a complex world know 
what are the actual necessities of life; 
they see how human beings transform 
materials to suit their needs. Gradually 
they become familiar with the nature of 
materials used in every day life; tex- 
tiles, wood, iron, tin, brass; the tools 
made from these; the processes evolved 
in their practical application; and the 
products resulting from all this interaction. 

The children vie with each other in 
doing the school room caretaking, per- 
forming little duties in getting ready for 
the day’s work, and in straightening up 
afterward. To-morrow is proud when 
she is allowed to help set the tables 
upon which the luncheon cooked by the 
older girls is served. Later on at home 
she demonstrates her new accomplishment. 

More than anything To-morrow enjoys 
the walks out of doors in the park sur- 
rounding the school, and the nature 
study, which continues through the cold 
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weather in ample conservatories. Then 
there are the games, interesting games, 
from which To-morrow learns more than 
poor little Yesterday had ever been able 
to extract from books. 

How the teacher of the old school 
would have scoffed at the new way! 
She used to complain that the children 
who came from the kindergarten wished 
to play all the time. Of course they did; 
it was the child nature striving to express 
itself. But the old educators thought, 
‘These children must work in our way, 
they must fit into the system.”’ Now the 
child is taught through her own natural 
impulses, the system being a result of the 
child’s development. 

Every teacher is a college graduate, 
the product of years of deep study of 
psychology and sociology. With but 
twelve to twenty children in her class she 
has time to consider the individual need 
with real insight and to make of each well 
balanced group a working unit. She has 
formulated with the other teachers a 
definite plan for accomplishing the work 
allotted to that particular school; her 
own class has certain ground to cover, 
but to her is entrusted’ the method of 
reaching the desired end. There are no 
hard and fast lines to make monotonous 
the carrying out year after year of the 
underlying plan. The teacher is broad, 
original, human. She investigates the 
background of the pupils and if a child 
comes to school hungry and half clad, she 
finds out why. She knows the mothers 
of the poor and helps them to work out 
the home problems; she meets the mothers 
of the well-to-do children and enlists 
their assistance and interest in this up- 
lifting work. At last the teacher, the 
physician, and the mother are working 
together. 

A trained nurse cooperates with the 
school physician in doing preventive work; 
for the day of preventive treatment has 
come and the gymnasium depletes the 
hospital. 

The cry of the old school system had 
been ‘‘We cannot afford to have so many 
teachers nor can we afford to pay the 
salaries of experts.’”’ How strange, too, 
in that day of mad specialization when 
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the expert was demanded in every branch 
of national enterprise. Public opinion 
has found it a wiser economy to humanize 
education. The cost of more and better 
teachers is offset by honest administration. 
While To-morrow’s dynamic power in- 
creases human wealth, Yesterday’s static 
virtues but conserved it. 

One day little To-morrow runs eagerly 
to the library to investigate the subject 
of fire, for she has now grown old enough 
to help cook the school luncheon, and 
fire is of course the first thing to consider. 
The librarian, who has been primed by 
the teacher, guides To-morrow in her 
choice of books so that she quickly becomes 
absorbed. She follows fire from the spark 
generated by the twirling stick or struck 
from flint and steel, on through the ages 
of progression to the present day. When 
she reaches school the next morning she 
is bursting with information. There is 


a general discussion in the class and the 
teacher illustrates the subject so far as 
possible with objects from the school 
museum to which the children from time 
to time contribute pieces of handiwork 


and collections of their own making. The 
class is led on step by step from the 
history to the actual cooking, and around 
this subject as a nucleus the work of a 
certain period of the school year is grouped. 
Chemistry, physics, hygiene are taken 
up with this laboratory work; mathe- 
matics are built up from handling quan- 
tities, weights and measures; physical 
geography and the geography of locality 
are evolved from the study of food stuffs; 
English comes in the reading of stories 
relating to the central study and expressing 
the activities of various national interests; 
talks on the subjects become grammar 
lessons and these often terminate in the 
written theme. 

Sometimes the class gives a little con- 
cert for the children in a hospital and 
there To-morrow’s sympathies are aroused 
by a cripple for whom she determines to 
make a wrapper, sewing having now be- 
come the central idea of the school work. 
To-morrow plans the garment to be made 
and designs the trimming. From this 
starting point she is led on to an interest 
in making designs for various sorts of 
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fabric and her fingers learn to be skilful. 
The work shops have become busy places. 

Several rooms of the school have been 
fitted up as a model house and here the 
children learn the principles of sanitation 
and housekeeping. 

To-morrow runs home one day with 
the thrilling news that Mary Poor’s baby 
has spent the morning at the school. 
She tells how the school nurse bathed, 
dressed, and fed the baby, putting it to 
sleep in a little bed. She ends with the 
exclamation, ‘‘We are all going to take 
care of our babies just the same way.” 

There is ample time for such work since 
the elimination of routine and of useless 
book study. In small classes every mo- 
ment counts, there is no waste. Each 
child progresses as fast as her development 
will permit, regardless of regular promo- 
tions. No grade lines suggest dropping 
out of school. In addition to this it 
becomes evident even to the poorest 
parent that the school has discovered 
what the girl can do best and is training 
her in the way of that aptitude to the end 
of making her a more efficient wage earner 
and at the same time a more useful factor 
in the home. 

When To-morrow is thirteen she has 
advanced from the elementary to the 
secondary school in which her work goes 
on without a break, except that at this 
point she has to choose between a course 
leading to college and one that leads to 
the making of a livelihood. She is for- 
tunately enabled to make college her aim, 
and as she knows from her work in the 
Elementary School that her natural in- 
clination is toward scientific study, the 
accent is placed upon science, though 
the course is broad and well rounded. 
Her physical welfare is considered first 
of all and she is often in the gymnasium, 
swimming in the pool, or taking part in 
competitive athletics. Her practical train- 
ing in housekeeping continues in connec- 
tion with chemistry, physics, and art work 
and she has made great headway in botany, 
zoology and geology. Her social instincts, 
which have been unfolding for many years, 
are broadened and deepened. 

She has reached an age of confidence 
in herself and so she finds joy in being 
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original. The opportunity is given her 
to face many problems at issue, perhaps 
first the ‘‘servant question.” She works 
out the proper training for the servant, 
the position she should occupy, she even 
practically demonstrates her theory by 
taking the part of a servant for a group 
of classmates. Again she studies the 
responsibility of the shop girl to the 
employer, or, perhaps, the duties of one 
member of a family to the others. 

She is required to take one modern 
language, besides English, and she may 
choose Latin or Greek, but only as a 
philological background. She looks to 
mathematics to interpret by its symbolisms 
the numerical values in her practical 
problems. ; 

The whole school, girls and boys, rejoice 
in music. There are groups doing orches- 
tral work, and there are great choruses. 
The popular taste is thus cultivated and 
individual genius is encouraged by the 
increased appreciation of the mass. The 
art work is a study of form for decoration, 
for better dress designs, for beautifying 


homes and gardens, for training ready 
illustrative ability as an aid to written 
language. 

The majority of To-morrow’s com- 
panions choose the preparation for earning 
a livelihood and are enabled by the school 
to go into some specific line of employment 


at the end of each year. Their interrupted 
education may be supplemented by night 
school courses leading to the diploma. In 
the day school they pursue work — physi- 
cal, practical, scientific, literary, and social. 
When they go directly into business from 
the secondary school they give increas- 
ing satisfaction because of their special 
training, general information, and because 
of their knowledge of workers’ responsi- 
bilities. Marriage for them is probable, 
due to their associations, and successful 
by reason of their school training in service. 

To-morrow’s college life is one of en- 
richment and enlightenment. In addition 
to science and literature she takes econ- 
omic, sociologic, psychologic studies; she 
does observation work and makes re- 
searches; she carries on the scientific 
investigation of common things. Time is 
allotted for practical workin organizing and 
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conducting charities, in order to encourage 
and enlarge To-morrow’s codperative 
ideas and plans. That which is attained 
is not scholarship as such, but the merci- 
ful and just interpretation of human life. 

Many vocations are open to the college 
girl — literary, scientific, and artistic work, 
secretarial, managerial, and professional. 
Her efficiency is great and her standard 
is high. Her opportunities for marriage 
are numerous, but her choice is deferred 
because her interest in her work seems 
adequately to fill her life. When she 
does marry the success of the step is 
assured by her ability to choose wisely, 
and by her liberal education, general 
culture, and because of her thoroughly 
disciplined mind and heart. 

The girl who goes from college into 
social life finds a multiplicity of oppor- 
tunities for influence and for philanthropic 
work. Her marriage is definitely char- 
acterized by the desire to serve, by fitness 
for companionship, and for the respon- 
sibilities of motherhood. 

To-morrow chooses teaching as_ her 
vocation from a desire to impart and to 
direct the developing body and mind. 
Success is assured because of her broad- 
ened outlook on life and because of the 
quality of her personal experience, which 
inevitably leads her into the van of 
progressive movements. Her marriage is 
purposeful and successful; for in her the 
mating instinct has not been eradicated, 
neither has it been made the object of 
life. She is a wholesome, joyous, capable, 
sympathetic, helpful woman. 

Yesterday and To-morrow, as affected 
by the school of the old order and of the 
new, vary essentially in the extent and 
depth of their influence as women in the 
home. Yesterday presided over her family 
making it a little world of her own from 
which she viewed the passing of people and 
events as incidental to her life. To- 
morrow with her family as a social group 
lives in and for the larger world, feeling 
and understanding its throbbing interest 
from her stronghold of soul satisfaction 
in her immediate field of unselfish and 
constructive service. Yesterday appre- 
ciated the public need for the guiding 
help of capable women in its economic 
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and social problems, but her absorbing 
household routine rarely allowed her to 
contribute herself or her thought to any 
active promotion of philanthropic work. 
To-morrow grows up with the industrial 
and social life of her day, has the view- 
point of a responsible and_ responsive 
member of society, knows how so to 
economize her time and strength that she 
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largely controls her home conditions, and 
can give her share of service to the advance- 
ment of general welfare. Society, school, 
and home — all are both beneficiaries and 
benefactors in this new order, because, 
by developing the potentialities of the 
school-girl’s human endowment, they 
enable her to realize herself while she is 
yet on the road to womanhood. 


THE RESURRECTION OF A VILLAGE 


BY 


ELDIE TROXELL 


QUATTED among the corn-fields of 

southwest Iowa there is a little far- 
mer’s village named Griswold. ‘Two years 
ago there was nothing to distinguish 
Griswold from any one of some hundreds 
of farmers’ villages, scattered all over the 
central west. Commercial men forced to 
call there, studied their time-tables to see 
how soon they could get away. For Gris- 
wold, in the parlance of the commercial 
travelers, was a dead town. The mer- 
chants were alseep. Their stores were dirty 
and unattractive; their stock was old, 
shop worn, and out of date. The one bank 
in the village belonged to the same man 
who sold five-year-old clothing for the 
latest New York styles, and ran a one- 
story elevator, in which the farmers 
were permitted to store their grain — at 
a nominal fee. The farmers that lived 
about Griswold were a prosperous lot, 
but the only business concern in the 
hamlet that profited by their prosperity 
was the Rock Island Railroad, which 
carried their hogs and corn to°Chicago, 
and themselves to Des Moines, where they 
spent most of the money that they got 
for their produce. These farmers never 
thought of trading in Griswold. It was a 
good enough place to buy their overalls, 
and sugar and coffee, but it was a poor 
place to shop. ‘Griswold’ they said, 
“is a dead town.” And the editor of the 


little four-page weekly paper echoed their 
wail. Griswold, he proclaimed, from every 
column of his little, run-down sheet was a 
dead town. 

One day in the early autumn, when the 
rich and fertile fields that stretched away 
from the village on every side, were 
yielding up their annual harvest of fruit 
and grain, the Rock Island passenger train 
left a stranger standing on the station 
platform. He was not a particularly 
prepossessing looking stranger. He was 
tall and lean, and he looked over-worked 
and nervous. He was. He claimed Gris- 
wold as his birthplace, but he, too, had 
found it a “dead town,” and, twenty 
years back, he had left the place. Like 
most other men who leave Iowa in their 
youth, he had gone farther west, and had 
finally settled in one of the coast cities. 
In time he became the advertising manager 
of one of the big daily papers. At this 
time he had come back to the land of 
his birth to find the nerves and _ health 
which he had given for a half interest 
in the paper. He was looking for a quiet 
town and he found it. The first week he 
enjoyed it. The second week he found 
himself in need of some safety razor 
blades and went out to buy them. Aftera 
visit to every store in the village he came 
back to his hotel without the blades. A 
few days later he wanted something else, 
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which he could not find on sale, and at 
the end of a third attempt at shopping 
he was thoroughly disgruntled. 

“What’s the matter with this burg?” 
he stormed, on his return to the hotel. 
“There isn’t a decent store in town.” 

“‘Dead,”’ replied the landlord laconically. 
“People all trade in Des Moines.”’ 

“Well, I’ll resurrect the darned place,” 
he replied heatedly. ‘‘I haven’t got time 
to go to Des Moines every time I want a 
collar, or a new set of safety blades.”’ 

And being both energetic and a man of 
his word he set about doing it. 

Diligent searching on his part revealed 
the fact that back in the days when Gris- 
wold had ambitions to be the metropolis 
of the West, as has had every other village 
west of the Mississippi, there was a com- 
mercial club. A personal canvass among 
the members resulted in an early meeting, 
and the man from the coast put himself 
on the programme for the principal 
address. He asked permission to take 
charge of the town for six months, and he 
used all his best salesman’s talks to ex- 
plain what he could do for the place. The 
men listened tolerantly, yawned openly, 
shook their heads sleepily, and informed 
him that Griswold was dead. But he 
persisted, and when finally he agreed to 
bear all expenses himself, they told him 
to go ahead, as they didn’t see how he 
could do any harm. So he took off his 
coat and began. 

He visited the various stores, over- 
hauled their stocks, sorted out all the old 
stuff, and put it on sale at bargain prices. 
He called at the newspaper office, inspected 
the equipment, hired a boy to wash the 
type and clean up the shop, and made up 
the advertising forms himself. The sub- 
scribers that week thought that they had 
been given the wrong paper. Never before 
in all the history of the town had there 
been such advertisements. Never before 
had the local merchants offered such 
bargains. The good people thought it 
must be some trick, but their curiosity 
was aroused, so they arranged to come 
to town Saturday to see what it all meant. 
In the meantime a window trimmer had 
been imported from Omaha, and the stores 
took on a holiday appearance. When 
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business closed that Saturday there was 
more cash in the tills of the various mer- 
chants than there had ever been before in 
all their experience. The window trimmer 
stayed three months. Before he left 
practically every store in town had a 
plate glass front, and back of the glass 
was an attractive display of the store’s 
goods. The business man began to hold 
Monday night smokers, and some of the 
best salesman, calling there, stayed over 
and gave talks on salesmanship. One or 
two outside business men were persuaded 
to visit the town, and the local men began 
subscribing for trade papers and taking 
an interest in trade promotion. The man 
from the coast they agreed was a genius. 

But he did not stop with the merchants. 
He found that the bank was incapable of 
meeting the demands upon it so he pro- 
ceeded to organize another bank. The 
elevator he branded a farce, so he went 
after a new one, and brought it to Gris- 
wold. The streets were dirty. He hired 
men to clean them. The lawns were 
unkempt. A talk before the woman’s club 
on civic pride resulted in a lawn-cleaning 
day in Griswold. A band was organized, 
and an instructor imported. When his 
six months were up he was regaining his 
nerves and health so fast that he decided 
to stay on. He planned and executed a 
Fourth of July celebration, which was 
attended by the people for miles around. 
Griswold boomed. The town took on an 
air of prosperity and traveling men _ stop- 
ping there marvelled at the change that 
had been wrought. 

“Griswold,” they became accustomed 
to saying, ‘‘is certainly a live, little place.” 

One of the significant forces at work 
in our democracy at present is the spirit 
of enlightenment in which many of the 
cities are finding the pride and profit of 
cleanliness, good sanitation, and civil 
conscience. It is a tremendous task, the 
awakening of a big city. 

On the other hand the resurrection of 
Griswold was a one man job. There are 
thousands of other Griswolds awaiting 
the man to redeem them, a redemption 
as important to the inhabitants of the 
villages as is the awakening of the cities 
to their inhabitants — and much easier. 








